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—the Catholic Youth Book Club. 

As members, your children (be- 
tween 9 and 15) receive books that 
are UNCONDITIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED to delight them. These books 
—by gifted writers—tell the stories 


Here at last is a program of Cath- 
olic reading that will bring your 
children hours of wholesome pleas- 
ure... enrich them with Catholic 
ideals . . . let them build a library 
they can be proud of .. . help them 
form the habit of good reading. 
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take at least two of the 12 selections 
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SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If after receiving 
your introductory selection, you are not delighted, 
simply notify club within 7 days and membership 
will be cancelled. 
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(See descriptions and numbers of books at left) 


offered during the next year at the 
low price of only $1.49 each, post- 
age paid. If not delighted you may 
cancel membership at once. Send 
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Condensed from 


By James A. Michener 


Anda 


“The Bridge At indau’’* 


Faith Flamed at Night 


Hungarian parents risked their lives to tell 


their 


F EvERY 100 Russian tanks 

burned in the streets of Buda- 
pest, about 85 were destroyed by 
young people under the age of 21. 

To appreciate the staggering im- 
pact of this fact, you must under- 
stand what the life experience of a 
20-year-old Hungarian youth had 
been. Born in 1936, he would have 
known no politics until the age of 
five, at which time the 2nd World 
War made life in Hungary a per- 
petual crisis. At eight, the child ex- 
perienced the rigors of nazi occupa- 
tion, and at ten entered the relative 
calm of communism. 

A 20-year-old Hungarian could 
not, like some of his elders, look 
back nostalgically upon a happier 
world. His early years had been 
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children 


Michener, and reprinted with permission of Random House, 
Ave., New York City 22 
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that communism is a lie 


spent amid deep uncertainties, and 
communism brought security. In his 
early years he knew hunger, but 
communism brought food. 

For example, a ten-year-old boy 
was allowed to join the Hungarian 
equivalent of the Russian Pioneers, 
in which he was given a red scarf 
and two hours of indoctrination a 
week, long talks about how wonder- 
ful it would be to live Russia, 
and free passes to propaganda 
movies. Many things which his 
family could neither afford nor find, 
like chocolate candies and oranges, 
would be freely distributed by ‘the 
communists, always with the in- 
junction, “This comes from your 
good friends, the Russians.” 

At 14 he joined the Hungarian 
equivalent of the Soviet Komsomol, 
in which he studied the theory of 
communism. Special emphasis was 
placed on hating the West, and his 
instructors assured him that one day 
he would have to protect sacred 
Hungarian soil from American 
fascists who were waiting in Aus- 
tria to destroy Hungary. 


457 Madison 
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270 pp. $3.50. 
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But it was in school that com 
munist propaganda became intense. 
In every class a boy’s teachers were 
required to indoctrinate him in 
communism. The teachers praised 
what communism said should be 
praised and damned its enemies. 
From the Ist orade through the last, 
no child could escape this pressure. 

“You must report any actions that 
might be harmful to the communist 
were 


state,” students 


warned. As a result, ho student was 


constantly 


safe from the revenge ol his fel- 


lows. 
The school became a_ potential 


trap for every household. Teachers 


their students, “Does 
your father keep a picture of Com 


rade Stalin in your home?” “What 


] ] 
would aSK 


radio station does your mother like 
best?” “Does your father think that 
Comrade Rakosi is always right?” 
“Does your mother ever take you to 
religious meetings at night?” 
Religious instruction was a very 
* 1 . 
problem. In some schools it 


touchy 
was a\ tilable, but 


only if parents 


equested it for their children in 


writing. The child was then al 


lowed to receive highly colored ofh 
ial interpretations of religion, 
vhile the 


] ] 
warded 


parents’ letters were for 
both to emplovers and_ to 
the Avo secret police. They would 
order that any man in a sensitive 
position who insisted upon religious 
instruction for his children be fired 
immediately and placed in the labor 
corps. 


In the cities, retaliation was like- 
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ly to be so severe that cautious par- 
ents quickly learned to ignore the 

sanctimonious 
“If any 


S¢ hc 0l’s 


ment: 


announce- 
their 
children to have religious instruc- 
tion, all they 
a letter stating that fact.” 

\ny Hungarian youth who had 
reached the age of 20 had spent the 


parents want 


have to do is write 


first half of his life in war, starva- 
tion, and insecurity, and the next 
half in the bosom of communism, 


he 


coddled and tempted. Quickly 
learned that for any preferment in 
life, he had to be a good communist. 
Did he like games? Only commun 
ist groups could have teams. Did 
he wish to 90 to a summer camp? 
He could do SO only if he Was a 
communist. If he desired to go on 
to the university, he had to have an 
exemplary communist record. In all 
Hungary there was no conceivable 
CSCd pe. 

\ny young man or woman who 
had experienced ten years of such 
relentless pressure should have be- 
come a living testament of the boast 
ol Joseph Stalin, who once growled, 
“Education? It’s just a weapon the 
effect of which depends upon who 
controls it and whom he wishes to 
strike with it.” 

Yet when the 
1OOZ% 


test came, almost 
of Hungarian youth tried to 
destroy communism. Why did those 
young people behave exactly con- 


\nd 


to resist the poison 


trary to expe ctations? how 


were they able 


ai? “Stic: 
with which they were daily in- 


noculated? Let us follow one ty pical 





FAITH 


family as it struggles through the 


Hungarian naan on its way to 


the bridge at Andau and freedom. 
From this emia we may com- 
prehend what the Russians were up 
against. 

It was a bitterly cold day 
Hadjok and his wife Iren led their 
two ere a 


through the last 


as Janos 


boy of nine and 
girl of 13, Hun- 

garian swamp <« and onto the rickety 
red They could have 


faster Mes. 


Lufczin, 


moved 
Hadjok’s 


who 


exc ept for 
brother, Gyorgy 
seemed about to coll. apse. [wice he 


stumbled and was unable to get 
up. His ashen face showed that he 
might be near death. 


Ja nos I lad- 


jok argued with his brother-in-law. 


“You've got to come,” 


“Leave me here, and go on,” the 


sick man pleaded. 


’ the Had- 


“We'll never leave vou,’ 


They helped the poor 


joks replied. 
man to his feet es dragged him 


across the bridge to freedom, but 
then his nerves totally collapsed, 
and he seemed about to die. “Leave 
me and go on,” he begged. 

“No, Gyorgy, \ 
hospital,” his brother-in-law assured 
him, and with the help of Austrian 
the little family got the 
sick man to a restaurant in Andau, 


propped him up in a 


we'll get you to a 


rescuers, 


where they 
corner. 
There one of the 
the good luck to meet Mrs. Lillie 
dynamic wife of Irving 
Brown, the AFL-CIO representative 
in Europe. She was of Hungarian 


Austrians had 


Brown, 


FLAMED AT 


NIGHT 7 
ancestry. She spoke to the sick man 
in his and found 
that he in the 
stomach and then hastily patched 
On the 
dom his insides had literally 
falling out. Now his 
and it seemed that 
must be 


native tongue, 


had been wounded 
together. long hike to free- 
been 
face was 
ghastly to see, 
within a few hours he 
dead. 

“lll rush you to the hospital in 
Eisenstadt,” 

“The family, 
weakly. 

“No, 1 we 


she explained carefully. “ 


she offered. 
too?” he asked 
can’t take the family,” 
They have 
to go to another place.” 
“Then I won't go,” he said simply. 
Mrs. Brown is both energetic and 
forthright. 
snapped in Hungarian, 
about 


“You are dying,” she 
“and you're 
worrying people who are 
well. 

‘If they had not stayed with me, 


“I would have died. I 


\re you crazy?” 


he argued, 
won t gO. 

Mrs. patience, and 
cried to a guard, “Throw this man 
in a car and rush him to the hospi- 
tal.’ 

“I won't go!” he protested. 

Finally Mrs. Brown asked, * 
where is your family? ? 

“Over there.’ 

And then Mrs. Brown could un- 
derstand why a man in pain of 
death would insist upon keeping 
with his own clan. Mr. Hadjok was 
a handsome, well-built man in his 
early 30's, and Mrs. Hadjok was a 
solid Hungarian housewife of the 


Brown lost 


‘Well, 
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same age, with a marvelous smile. 
But it was the children who were 
special. Dressed in her brown win- 
ter suit, Vera scintillating 
beauty with a tiny mole on her up- 
per lip which made her look like 
Greta Garbo, while young Johan 
was a dashing blond terror of nine. 
They were two of the most appeal- 
ing children to cross the bridge of 
Andau. 

On the long bouncing trip over 
the rough roads to the hospital at 
Eisenstadt, Mrs. Brown had an op- 
get better acquainted 


was a 


portunity to 
with this typical Hungarian family. 
When the brother-in-law had been 
sewed up again and had recovered 
Mrs. Brown moved the 

at her own expense, 
into a Vienna hotel. One day, in a 
near-by restaurant, some interroga- 
tors who were interested in how a 
family withstands the pressures of 
communism gathered to talk with 
the Hadjoks. 

Janos Hadjok, the father, said 
bluntly, “Our whole family despised 
communism from the moment it 
reached Hungary. Three times we 
tried to escape. In 1948, when little 
Johan was a baby, we tried to sneak 
into Yugoslavia, but we were 
caught. In 1949, when he could 
walk, we tried again, but again we 
were caught and punished by the 
Avo. On the day the revolution 
broke out, we said, ‘Now maybe we 
can have a decent nation,’ but when 
the Russians stormed back we 
agreed, ‘We will get out’.” 


sufficiently, 
entire family, 


] 
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“Did your children feel the same 
way?” an interrogator asked. 

The question snaile beautiful Vera 
quite angry. Tossing her lovely 
head, che said in clipped accents, 

“In school we were taught the Rus- 
sian language and Russian history 
and how great the Russian com- 
munist state But we all sat 
there very still and bitter inside. 
We despised the teachers who told 
us such lies.” 

“How did vou know 
lies?” 

Mrs. Hadjok answered briefly. 

“At night after we had put out the 
lights upstairs we would gather in 
the cellar, and I would teach the | 
children the true history of Hun- 
gary. We would discuss morality 
and the Catholic religion and the 
lessons of Cardinal Mindszenty. We 
never allowed the children to go to 
sleep until we had washed away 
the evil things they might have 
heard that day.” 

There was a moment of silence 
in the restaurant, and finally some- 
“Did all families do this?” 

Mr. Hadjok spoke. “I don’t know. 
You see, we never knew who the 
Avo were in the community, and it 
would have been a great risk to tell 
even your best friend. But I think 
most families did it, in secret.” 

On March 15, which, before Rus- 
sia took over, all Hungarians cele- 
brated as their day of national inde- 
pendence, it had long been custom- 
ary for children to appear on the 
streets in national dress. Adults 


was. 


they were 








FAITH FLA} 
would Wwe little rosettes of the na 
tional colors, red, white, green, in 
their lapels, and chilldren 
sometimes flash big bright arm 
bands. But under communism this 
practice became unpopular, 
there were more important holidays 
to be celebrated, like Red Army day 
and May day. On March 15, 1953 
Mrs. Hadjok surprised her family 
by dressing her six-year-old son in 
full national costume with an arm 
be spotted 


we uld 


since 


band So big could 


block 


“The avo 


away. 
: will see it,” friends 
warned. 

Today he’s six,”she argued, 
I want him remember 
that on his 6th birthday he was a 
Hungarian.” 

Proudly she 
and _ the 


ad 7 
and 
always to 


him into the 
man he met 


sent 
first 
The second was <‘ 


streets, 
burst into tears. 
policeman, who stopped the child 
and asked, “Where do you think 
you are going?” 

~ “Today is our national day,” Jo- 
han replied. “Where are your col- 
Ors: 

“I wear them in my 
policeman answered, and he brought 
the boy home for fear he might 
get into trouble. 

From that day on, Johan was a 
Hungarian. In the cellar his parents 
taught him the fiery old poetry of 
Hungary and it became his chief 
joy to declaim it; but they warned 


he art,” the 


him that he must not speak it in 
ee for the avo might hear about 
. But at the age of eight he en- 


[ED 


AT NIGHT 9 


contest for bovs 


and in the big 


= 


recited an 


tered a speaking 
and girls of ten, 
school he dramatically 
intensely patriotic poem. The effect 
on the teachers was astonishing, and 
several wept silently. At the conclu- 
his recitation one older in- 
applauded. Spies 


Si n ot 
structor openly 
must have reported this teacher to 


the avo, for later he was taken 
away. 

“School was not easy for our 
children,” Mrs. Hadjok said. 


“We dared to apply for religious 
instruction, but Vera was flatly told 
that if she attended such classes she 
vould not be promoted. The leader 
of the school went as far as to forbid 


her ever to come into the school 
again if she studied religion. But 


later on, when the teacher who had 
applauded Johan’s recitation came 
back from the avo, he bravely estab- 
lished secret classes for religious 
training, even though he knew that 

f he were caught again he would 
vache be beaten to death. He was 
an excellent man. 

The battle 


never 


between school and 
parents relaxed an instant. 
“The communists had everything 
Hadjok explained. 
games, terror. We 
the lessons at 


on their side,” 

Candy, fruit, 
had only one thing, 
night.” 

Mrs. Hadjok said, “We taught 
them above everything else to trust 
in God. But almost as strongly we 
told them to hold together as a fam- 
ily.” 


Ha idjok exp lained, “The more the 
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communists tried to destroy our 
family life, the more we taught 
family loyalty. During the day they 
pressed us down, but at night we 
grew up strongly again.” 

“Take Vera,” the brother-in-law 
said. “At six she disliked the Rus 
sians. At nine she hated them. At 
ten she understood the evil of com 
munism. At 13 she is a holy patriot. 


She knows and understands more 


than I do.” 
“When communist 
tured to such children,” Mrs. Had 


teachers lec 


jok said, “the boys and girls knew 
what lies they were being told b« 
fore the teacher stopped speaking.” 

“Weren’t you afraid the children 
would _ betray you—by accident, 
I mean?” an interrogator asked. 

There was a long pause in w hich 
the five members of the Hadjok 
family contemplated the studied 
chances they had taken in preser\ 
ing their religious and intellectual 
life under communism. Each mem- 
ber knew exactly what exquisite 
judgments had been made, what 
fundamental risks had to be taken, 
and above all, what complete faith 
had to be invested in the children. 

The Hadjoks unable to 
speak of these delicate judgments, 
for to do so would have been to 
lay bare the very soul of their fam 
ily; but the interpreter suddenly 
said with intense emotion, “Perhaps 
I can explain what a Hungarian 
family went through. I'll speak in 
English and they won't be em- 
barrassed.” 


were 
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Che interpreter said, “When we 
watched our children growing up 
there were moments of unbearable 
anxiety. We 
come home from school wearing 


would see our sons 
bright red ties and repeating com- 
munist lies. When we asked them 
who they loved they would say, 
‘Mama and papa and Brother Sta- 
lin.” They would bring us pictures 
of Stalin to put in our living rooms. 
\nd we that their 
teachers were asking them each day, 
‘Do vour Comrade 
Stalin?’ have to 
make believe that we did. 

“Almost vy night when we 
went to bed, we husbands and wives 


would 


would know 


parents love 
and we would 
every 
who had children 
whisper, ‘Do you think they are old 
\nd usually 


young 


enough yet. to know?’ 
the husband would say, ‘Not yet.’ 

“But the time always came when 
the mother would cry, ‘I won't see 
my child perverted any longer. To- 
night we will tell him the truth.’ 
And the father would protest, ‘Not 
vet! The boy is only eight.’ 

“Then mother and father would 
begin to inspect their child with an 
intensity that no other parents could 
possibly know. ‘He’s a good, honest 
boy,’ the mother would 
‘He’s strong and honorable,’ the fa- 
ther would agree. Then there would 
be more whispering at night. Al- 
ways the mother would be the one 
who pleaded for the family to take 
a bold chance and save this child. 

“Now the family would look 
about Budapest, trying to find some 


reason. 
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other family it could trust. Hints 
would be dropped. A man would 
say to a life-long friend, ‘Can a 


child of eight—’ He wouldn't finish 
the sentence but the friend would 
reply, ‘I talked to my boy at nine.’ 
That was all. But the mother would 
have quietly found some other wo- 


man who had talked to her children 


at eight. Or another wife would 
grow pale and say, ‘Not before 
NE ccs. i 

“You see, this family had to judge 


at which a boy 
communism 
and yet not too soon for fear the 
child might inadvertently blurt out 
the truth and destroy the 
family. Because if the AVO suspected, 


the exact moment 


could be saved from 


whole 


some 
away. 


they simply came around 
night and took the father 
Sometimes he was never seen again. 

“More whispering, more consul- 
been asked 
friends, and 


tations. | myself have 
by at 
three times I have participated in 
the first family It was al 


most always at night, and the par- 


least six of my 
meeting. 
ents would bring the children to 
gether and they would ask casually, 
W hat did you learn in school to- 
day?’ and the child would explain 
how Russia Stalin 
only things Hungary could trust in, 
and the father would say simply, 
‘That’s all a lie, son.’ 

“It was a terrifying moment. You 
could feel death in the room, and 
then usually I would speak, and I 
‘Istvan, do you know 


and were the 


would say, 
what death 
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is?’ and regardless of 


NIGHT ll 


would say, 
about to- 


what Istvan replied, 
‘If you ever tell 
night, your father will die.’ 

‘Always the children understood. 
They would begin to ask questions. 
Pretty soon the mother would say, 
‘We wz int you to keep i in your he: ane 
certain things that will help you. 
And usually it would be a part of 
the Bible or a poem by Petofi. 

“But the always came 
when a father had to discipline his 
son. The father would take down 
the strap with the certain knowl- 
edge that if the boy wanted revenge 
on his family, he could have it. 
Nevertheless, the father had to trust 
his earlier judgment. 


anvone 


moment 


“T remember when I had to disci- 
pline my son. When I was through, 
he stood looking at me, and he 
knew that I was afraid, but he also 
that afraid | 
would never have whipped him if 
that more 


I wanted to see 


knew since I was 
he had not needed it... 
than my own life 
man. 


family 


him grow up to be a good 
Out of 
life was built.” 

The interpreter 
ment, then put his hand on little 
Johan Hadjok’s tousled blond head. 
“This family “that 
when they started teaching this lit- 
tle fellow the truth he could have 
destroyed them.” 

The Hadjoks had been able to 
follow the English fairly well, and 
while the group looked at little Jo- 
han, Mrs. Hadjok said, “That was 
a chance we had to take.” 


such moments our 


paused a mo- 


knew,” he said, 
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An American diplomat, exhaust- _ pressure lets up, I want just one 
ed from days of work during the thing. A transfusion of iacleites 
crisis, described the Hungarians blood. I want to feel like a man 


best. Limply he cried, “When this again.” 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR FLAG? 

By Charles F. McKivergan 
The American flag is one of our oldest national symbols. As we approach 
180th anniversary, it should mean more to us, and to the rest of the world, 
than ever before. How much do you know about the flag, its proper home 
use and care, and its relationship to the flags of other nations? Here’s a chance 
to find out. Give yourself 5 points for each correct answer to the following 


i a _ . 
20 questions. A score of 75 is par for the course; 85 entitles you to a pat on 


ify 


the back; anything higher, to a snappy patriotic salute. (Answers on page 40.) 


its 


1. Flag day in the U. S. is observed annually on what date? 

How many white stripes does our flag have? 

Why are the outside stripes red and not white? 

4, Has any official significance ever been ascribed to the colors of the flag? 

5. Can you name one of the two persons popularly identified with writing 
the original Salute to the Flag? 

6. What two words were added to the Salute by an act of Congress in 1954? 

7. A joint resolution passed by Congress and approved by Pre sident W oodrow 
Wilson in 1914 calis for the display of the flag at our homes and other 
suitable places annually on what day in May? 

8. The flag is own at half-mast on the death of a person to indicate what? 

9. What is the proper procedure in displaying the flag on Memorial day? 

10. Is it permissible to display the flag at night? 

11. When a new state is admitted to the Union, how long a period is required 
by law before a new star is added to the flag? 

12. The anniversary of what famous American flag-raising event is celebrated 
on Feb. 23? 

13, What nation has the oldest national flag? 

14. Is it permissible in the U. S. ever to fly another flag above the American 

flag? 

Can you name one of the two colors of the United Nations flag? 

16. When the United Nations flag is displayed, what is the correct ‘procedure 
to follow? 

17. Including the American flag, how many flags are represented in the 
United Nations? 

18. What agencies determine the design and arrangement of our flag? 

19, If Hawaii or Alaska is admitted to the Union, it would mean the first 
change in the number of stars on the flag since what year? 

20. W here would you go to view the original Old Glory? > 


wr 














By Oscar Handlin 


Condensed from “Collier's ie 








The Price of Independence 


The bloody footprints in the snow 
at Valley Forge will never be erased 


| jon E THAN Two YEARS had of time before the rebels submitted, 
iM passed since the outbreak he, indeed, often let himself worry 
oot Pr fighting at Concord and lest they be too harshly treated to 
Lexington. Yet, as the summer of _ be thereafter loyal subjects. Con- 
1777 oneal: the war was no nearer viction and convenience alike per- 
its end. Across the marshes of New  suaded him to spend the winter 
Jersey and the hills of eastern snugly in Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania, the two armies had The American army passed 
feinted in desultory maneuver. through a winter of an altogether 
There had been real fighting at different sort. At the approach of 
Brandywine and at Germantown. the enemy in September, 1777, the 
But neither side sought a quick de- Continental Congress had hastened 
cision; each was content with westward to the town of York. 
limited gains. Meanwhile, winter Hundreds of patriots followed. With 
drew near. the British now no _ immediate 
Gen. Sir William Howe's prob- _ threat, civilians were free to attend 
lem was the simpler. He stood at to their own concerns; now and 
the head of a well-equipped army. then a party created a splash of 
Confident that it was only a matter gaiety in the provisional capital. 
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But the army could not with- they who entered Philadelphia 
draw. Washington, at 45, had been proudly as conquerors, while their 
in command for more than two enemies, who had enjoyed the 
years now; and his achievements winter in the city, retreated. 
were briefly described. He had kept The first weeks at Valley Forge 
his army in being. He had suffered were busy and_ relatively happy. 
defeat more often than he had en-_ The jobs at hand were patently 
joved victory and had been more necessary: first of all to build shel- 
often the pursued than pursuer ter. Wood plenty was available. 

His ill-equ ipped men desperately Long lines of roughhewn cabins 
needed suita ible inter quarters went up, e& ich designed to house a 
after the ia sabe months of dozen men. The Americans worked 
marching. Some of his staff argued “like a family of beavers,” wrote 
reasonably enough for withdrawal ‘Thomas Paine. who was. there, 
to Lancaster, Reading, or some even “some carrying logs, others mud, 
more Sites city, where they could) and the rest fastening them to- 
more readily find the necessities of | gether,” without nails. 
life. Washineton did not wish to [he pressure of this first task 
move too far from Philadelphia. He — lieved, the full difficulties of th 
feared that if he did, the king’s — situation suddenly unfolded. 
men would dominate eastern Penn The army that drifted over the 
sylvania, and thus drive an ominous hills to Valley Forge December 
wedge between the northern and had been patched together from 
southern states. If he could remain many elements. On paper it was 
where he was, he would confine the 11,800 strong. In re lity, no more 
British to Philadelphia, limit their than 8,000 men were in the ranks. 
influence, and demonstrate to the <A few militia units still remained, 
country and the world that an but many more had ended their 


American army in being still repre- 
sented a united nation. 
Only 18 miles from Philadelphia, 


in a cluster of hills, Washington 
hit upon the site of his winter 


quarters. He had passed earlier that 
year through Valley Forge, a ruined 
hamlet where creek joined 
the Schuylkill There the 
Americans set up their quarters in 
the middle of December. There 
they remained until the next June. 

When the trial was over, it was 


Valley 
river. 



















service or had simply gone away. 
It seemed useless to them to sit idly 
in camp, when work remained to be 
done on the farms. 

The temptation to desert 
as conditions of life deteriorated. 
Officers and men alike inex- 
perienced in the problems of camp 
existence. They had from 
homes on farms or in towns, where 


grew 
were 
come 


space was plentiful. Now they were 
hemmed in within a constricted tri- 


angle, no more than three miles 
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long in any direction. The 1,000 
cabins ran in two lines along the 
hillside, each a few feet from its 
neighbor. 

Che huts quickly lost all charm. 
At best, they were crowded. Sixteen 
feet by 14, and a little over six feet 
high, they could tolerably accom 
modate 12 soldiers asleep in the 
three-tiered bunks in each corner. 
But during the day, the men could 
scarcely move about. There was no 
incentive to tidiness. The dim win- 
ter light, filtering through the oiled 
paper windows, passed across clut 
vermin-infested 


ters of and 


rubbish 


log-hre smoke. The drip of thawing 


geal 
to be lost in the haze of 
snow through the straw roofs spread 
an uncomfortable dampness. The 
floors were the cold earth itself; and 
some of the houses were partly 
underground, adding to the damp 
ness. 

Bored, the men quarreled: Yan- 
kees against Yorkers against Virgin- 


ians, against the foreigners from 
Ireland and the Continent. 
The summer’s uniforms, often 


patched and darned, were now fall 
ing apart. Garments pilfered by 
camp followers were now sadly 
missed. 

“One-half of our troops are with- 
out breeches, shoes, and stockings,” 


Gen. Nathanael 


“and 


wrote Greene 
some thousands 
without General Wash 


ington’s heart sank when he passed 


anxiously, 
blankets.” 


a row of huts and saw a soldier 


dashing through the February cold, 
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without a stitch of clothing save for 
a blanket wrapped around him. 
“The men literally 
wrote Baron Friedrich von Steuben, 
“some of them in the fullest extent 


; 7 
vere naked, 


of the word.” 

The Chevalier De Pontgibaud, a 
volunteer from France, was amazed 
to notice “soldiers wearing cotton 
nightcaps under their hats, and 
some having for cloaks or great- 
blankets.” He 
was more still] 
learned that they were officers and 
cenerals. Soldiers detailed to guard 


coats coarse woolen 


amazed when he 


duty in the biting cold first collected 
all the clothing their hut mates 
could spare, and then gingerly stood 
on their hats to keep their ill-clad 
feet out of the snow. 

It was an awful moment when 
Washington learned that a British 
foraging party was in the area, and 
ordered his men out to attack, only 
to discover that the patriot soldiers 
were unable to leave camp for lack 
of clothing. He thought bitterly of 
the memorial from the Pennsylvania 
\ssembly, complaining about the 
army’s retirement to winter quarters 
when they could be out campaign- 
ing. 

The want of materials had made 
the situation desperate. \lready the 
commander-in-chief had summed it 
all up: “Our sick naked, our well 
naked, our unfortunate men in cap- 
tivity naked!” 

Naked—and hungry. All the serv- 
ices of supply had broken down 
and food was as short as clothing. 
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It was difficult to locate all the 
needed commodities and more difh- 
cult to get the producers to accept 
payment in depreciated Continental 
currency. There were no wagons; 
or if there were wagons, no team- 
sters. And if all were assembled, it 
still took painfully long to move 
gor ds to camp. 

There was not enough hay or 
grain to feed the horses; 500 died of 
starvation. The shivering men im- 
provised light carriages and hitched 
themselves in teams to haul wood 
and provisions. 

There were times therefore, 
Washington told Congress, when 
the army had “not a single hoof of 
any kind to sl: 1ughter and no more 
than 25 barrels “ot flour.” Regula- 


tions provided that each man was 
to have daily a pound and a half 
of flour or bread and a pound of 
meat or fish, among other foods. But 
for days on end the soldiers were 


issued nothing but water and fire- 
cake, a mixture of flour and water, 
baked into a hard biscuit. A week 
before Christmas, some men had 
nothing to eat at all. 

Under such circumstances, Wash- 
ington indicated, a general mutiny 
would scarcely have been surpris- 
ing. Yet the common soldiers bore 
both hunger and cold with amazing 
good grace, and a brief rebellion in 
two brigades over the food shortage 
quickly blew over. 

Occasional outbursts of violence 
in the camp also subsided without 
damaging aftereffects. In March, 
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1778, a unit of Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans thought fit to observe St. 
Patrick’s day by erecting a ludi- 
crous image which was violently 
resented by the Irishmen in the 
army. Feelings ran high against the 
Protestant New Englanders, who 
were mistakenly held responsible. 
Then General W ashington soothed 
offended sensibilities. I le proclaimed 
himself an ardent admirer of St. 
Patrick, and to prove it he ordered 
an extra ration of whisky for the 
whole encampment. 

Humor often saved the day. 
Baron von Steuben threw a _ party 
to which all were invited; the one 
qualification for attendance was 
torn pants. When the soldiers com- 
mented on the food shortage, it was 
usually with the half-humorous 
chant, “No meat, no meat, no 
meat,” or the sharper variation, “No 
bread, no meat, no soldier,” or still 
another, “No pay, no clothes, no 
provisions, no rum.” 

The haggard men grew ill and 
weak. “Their feet and legs froze,” 
said Lafayette, “until they became 
black, and it was necessary to am- 
putate them.” Consumption and 
pneumonia flew through the en- 
campment, and worse, “camp fever” 
(typhus) and occasionally small- 
Pox. 

A general hospital was set up at 
near- by Bethlehem, and _ promptly 
housed a typhus epidemic of its 
own. The sick sprawled in pole 
beds with no mattresses, or perhaps 
hay on which previous occupants 
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had died. Often there were no coy- 
erings. The death rate was stagger- 
ing. Of 1,500 patients at one 
hospital, 500 died. Forty men from 
one unit were sent to Bethlehem; 
three survived. 

Martha Washington, who early 
joined her husband at Valley Forge, 
sewed for the soldiers every morn- 
ing, with the other officers’ wives, 
then spent her afternoons visiting 
the sick. But hands were few to 
minister to the needy multitudes. 

The men no longer cared about 
personal appearance. Unshaven and 
their encrusted 


disheveled, faces 


with dirt, they lounged around the 


fires. In flickering daydreams, they 
could make out the joys they had 
left at home, “a charming wife, 
pretty children, good 
food,” and they turned 
from the evening soup full of “dead 
leaves and dirt.” 
To what end? 


beds, good 


disgust 


Even if victory 
should someday come, “I shall soon 
be no more!” exclaimed a lad, “and 
all the reward I shall get will be, 
‘Poor Will is dead.’ ” 

The commander’s own quarters 
were hardly more commodious than 
those of his men. For almost a 
month, he lived in a tent until his 
army had shelter. Then he moved 
into a small farmhouse, which he 
shared with his staff. 

In the cramped rooms, he ate and 
slept and carried on the business of 
his office. His food was that of the 
common soldier. His teeth bothered 
him; with no dentist available, he 
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tinkered unhappily with his own 
plates and stoically bore the pain. 
But the memory of the bloody foot- 
prints left in the snow by the shoe- 
less troops drew his mind back to 
the numerous problems at hand. 

He had trouble with Congress. 
Civilians could not understand why 
food and clothing should not be 
there, once the orders were on pa- 
per. Some suspected that the ofhcers 
wished only to stuff and clothe 
themselves in luxury. The Penn- 
sylvania Council recommended fru- 
gality to the men at Valley Forge 
arid ‘advised them not to dream of 
parading in “fine beaver hats, gold 
lace, silk stockings, and cambric.” 

Yet, Washington never wavered 
in his belief that the civilian 
ought to be superior to the military 
authority. Only reluctantly, and 
then infrequently, did he yield to 
the temptation to confiscate badly 
needed food. More often, he cajoled 
and threatened; and_ slowly, in- 
adequately, and very late, supplies 
began to come in. 

Trouble arose, too, in the officer 
corps. There was : continuing 
scramble for rank. To complicate 
matters, a procession of European 
officers had begun to move across 
the Atlantic, often clutching con- 
tracts that promised them lofty posi- 
tions and salaries to match. 

Such a one was Thomas Conway, 
an Irishman who had risen to a 
colonelcy in the French service. He 
had genuine abilities for command, 
but his taste ran more to intrigue. 
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Through the winter he buzzed 
about, stirring up little cliques and 
making his virtues known to con- 
gressmen. Among the native patriots, 
Conway was particularly resented. 

Washington was usually generous 
in such matters, but he suspected 
that the Irishman was hatching a 
plot that would put the whole army 
under control of Gen. Horatio Gates, 
the hero of Saratoga. Gates himself 
had slighted Washington by not 
informing him of the Saratoga vic 
tory. 

Abruptly, Washington deflated all 
the brave whispe by bringing 
the matter out into the open. Let- 
ters to Congress, to Conway, and 
to Gates forced them to take a 
stand; and suddenly it appeared that 
they all agreed it was unthinkable 
that anyone command _ but 
Washington. little 
tempest clarified Washington's con- 


could 
Indeed, the 


ception of his own role. He was the 
one national officer who represented 
the whole people in their unity of 
purpose. 

When the first signs of spring ap- 
peared, Washington had already 
begun to act. “Contrary to expecta- 
tions,” the troops had not mutinied; 
deter- 
army 


commander 
them an 


and their was 


mined to make 
worthy of their loyalty. 

A flow of orders issued from the 
succession of 


farmhouse; and a 


courts-martial showed the serious- 
ness of the business. There was to 
be a regular schedule, with reveille 


at daybreak. The liquor peddlers 
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and women visitors were to keep 


away. No one was to leave without 


a pass. In the least detail, discipline 


would prevail. 

On Feb. 23, Washington had wel- 
Valley 
guished veteran of the army of 
Frederick the Great. To Baron von 
Steuben, Washington assigned the 


comed_ to Forge a distin- 


task of training the troops. 

In March, Von Steuben began to 
drill a chosen group of 100 men. 
Shortly, the picked guard were step 
ping across the soggy field, a model 
for admiration. The men were told 
off as instructors, and soon the 
whole camp was busy with purpose 
ful practice. 

With gratification, Washington 
the baron. 


observed the work of 


Everywhere, indeed, as the days 
grew longer, the warming sunshine 
brought a thaw in frozen hopes as 
in the frozen ground. With re 
newed confidence, the general’s 
thoughts turned toward the future. 

It was almost a joke at head- 
quarters, in June, when a_ peace 
officer came from George III's min- 
isters. Well, at last the tyrant knew 
with whom he was dealing! He had 
sent Earl of Carlisle to 
conciliate. The French had agreed 
to an alliance with the new Ameri- 
worried 


over the 


can nation, and now a 
Parliament had repealed the ob- 
noxious laws that had touched off 
the revolt and had 


every grievance the colonists had 


thus satisfied 


expressed before 1776. 
Only now the Americans were 
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fighting to set right stale 
that very 
Washington was preparing to take 
the offensive, British 
were preparing to withdraw to New 
York. The British 
Philadelphia was a tacit admission 


no longer 
orievances. At moment, 
just as the 


evacuation of 


that the occupation of the American 
capital had been a failure; and 
that failure was due in large part to 
the winter-long presence outside the 
city of the ragged patriot troops. 
Years later, the men had 
lived through that harsh winter 
would find that Valley 
somehow added iron to their souls. 
Washington himself 
nor did the younger 
him. 
later 
marks of these sufferings. 


WwW ho 


Forge had 


never forgot; 
around 
Among these were four whose 
lasting 


men 


careers showed the 
There was Lafayette, just 20 vears 
old and scion of an aristocratic fami- 
ly, who put the luxuries of home 
behind him to ficht for liberty in a 
distant land. The 
leg would always remind him that 
the U.S. - and 
when he left, the Marquis de 
Lafayette would strive 
ideals of freedom in 


wound in his 
was also his country 


find the 
same another 
revolution across the ocean. 

There was a West Indian of the 
same age. Washington sent him off 


from Valley Forge on a desperate, 


A psychiatrist was € *xamining a new patie nt. 
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futile mission to round up a few 
regiments. He returned disappointed 
but not disheartened. Twelve years 


later, Treasury, 


as Secretary of the \ 
Alexander Hamilton would lay the 
foundations for the economic growth 


of the new nation. 
In Stirling’s division was a young 
major who h: id fought through the 
battles of the summer and fall and 
now shared the frozen potatoes of 
his men. Decades later, James Mon- 
roe would enunciate the basic doc- 
trine of American foreign policy. 
The oldest of the four, a full 22, 
called Silver 


prowess as a racer. 


Heels for his 
In time, John 
Marshall would preside over the 
Supreme Court of the U.S., and, 
in a long line of decisions would 


Was 


consolidate the constitutional pow- 
ers of the national government. 
John Marshall summed it up for 
them all when he wrote later, that 
at Valley Forge, he “was confirmed 
in the habit of considering America 
as my country, and: Congress as my 
Here, these men, and 
thousands of their comrades, gained 


government. 


an awareness of the 
nationality. They 
a nation of free men 
and not a realm of subjects, a cause 
pregnant with 
mankind. 


meaning of 


their were fight- 


ing to become 


He > 1 
meaning for all 


“Do you ever hear voices without 


being able to tell who is speaking or where the voice is coming from?” 


“Oh, ves, frequently!” 
“And when does this occur?” 


“Every time I answer the telephone,” the man replied calmly. 


replied the patient. 


H. M. 





‘The kind of girls,’ 


rence 


By 


William A. Coleman 





says Law- 


‘any father would 


Welk, 


love to’have as daughters’ 


MES CarpinaL McINntTyrRE gave 


his annual Christmas party for 
orphans and hospitalized tots of Los 


He was surprised and 
pleased by a new act that band- 
leader Lawrence Welk added to the 
program at the last minute: four 
pretty teen-age and subteen-age sing- 


\ngeles. 


ing sisters. 

“They're delightful,” commented 
yn watching the 
Lennon sisters perform. “Their pres- 
ence and their wholesomeness indi- 
cate a splendid family training.” 

Delighted, Welk told the Cardi- 
nal how the quartet had been “dis- 
sci 9 a ag while back by his 
son, Larry, Jr. Larry, then 15 years 
old, occasioné lly di ited the oldest of 
the girls, Diane Lennon, a classmate 
of his at St. Monica’s High school 
in Santa Monica. Because of the 
success of their “audition,” the girls 
were booked by the elder Welk on 
his 1955 Christmas Eve telecast. For 
their network debut they sang Hi to 
You and a gem called Mickey 
Mouse Mambo. 

Today, a year and a half later, 
some 65 million viewers enjoy the 
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Lennon foursome each week on 
Welk’s two apo-Tv programs, the 
Saturday night Lawrence Welk 
Show and the Monday night Top 
Tunes and New Talent. Eathusi- 
astic audiences have made these 
four unsophisticated girls one of the 
most popular singing groups on the 
air: a truly amazing phenomenon 
when you consider that the Lennons 
have been singing in public for only 
four years, awe never studied voice 
or harmony, and still cannot read 
a note of music! 

There are nine children in the 
family of Bill and Isabelle Lennon 
of Venice, Calif. The quartet con- 
sists of Diane, 17, blue-eyed and 
blond; Peggy, a black-eyed brunette 
of 15; Kathy, a jolly 13; and Janet, 
cute as a button at ten. In addition, 
there is Danny, six; Pat, five; Billy, 
three; Mimi, 19 months; and Joseph 
Lawrence, born last May 10. 

The Lennon kids, all of them, 
love to sing. They warble constant- 
ly at home, which is now a ram- 
bling, 35-year-old house next to St. 
Mary’s church. They when 
playing in the big vard ond when 
carrying out their “chores: cleaning, 


sing 
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washing dishes, and in the case of 
the four oldest girls, tending to the 
babies. 

Their musical ability, like their 
good looks, undoubtedly is inherit- 
ed. Their mother, Isabelle Lennon, 
she is the daughter 
man, 


has a fine voice; 
of a former song-and-dance 
Dan Denning, who early encour- 
aged his granddaughters to try 
“barbe shop de armony.” Denning for 
years had his own troupe appearing 
on the West Coast, but Isabelle 
never had the urge to sing profes- 
sionally. 

Bill Lennon, the girls’ father, was 
born in Chicago, moved to Califor- 
nia when about two years old and, 

few years later, enjoyed quite a 
tenor around Los 


career as a boy 


Angeles. Old newspaper clippings 


pictures of some of the 39 
signs that in 1930 announced to 
California that “Master Billy Len- 
non Will Appear at the Hollywood 
3owl.” 

One paper labeled the lad “one 
of the outstanding young men of 
the musical world,” and reported 
that Billy had made for President 
Herbert Hoover a _ recording on 
which he was accompanied by 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and introduced 
by Madame Schumann-Heink. 

Bill and his brothers, Pat, Bob, 
and Ted, sang together in the 40’s 
and early 50's as the Lennon 

3rothers Quartet. They appeared 
professionally with the Paul White- 
man and Freddie Martin orchestras, 
and recorded for the Mercury and 


show 
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Majestic labels. The brothers finally 
big-time _ agent 
verge of even 

greater success when suddenly, be- 

cause of their growing families, they 


got themselves a 


and were on the 


decided to disband. 

“It became impossible to travel,” 
Bill recalls. “So, rather than be sep- 
arated from our wives and children, 
we just gave up singing.” At this 
point, the quartet, Pat, Bob, Ted, 
and Bill, have, among them, 28 
children. The other brothers have 
12 more, thus bringing the Lennon 
family total to 40 boy 

Bill Lennon first met Isabelle, 
whom he calls Sis, at a football 
game between Venice High and 
University High a year after he was 
oraduated. “I was ‘looking up into 
the bleachers from a spot dole n on 
the field,” he recalls, “and I saw 
only one girl in the cheering sec- 
tion paying attention to the game. 
The rest of them were talking, put- 
ting on make-up, or making eyes at 
the boys in the next section. I made 
up my mind then and there that I’d 
like to meet her. At half time I was 
at the ice-cream stand when Sis and 
her girl friends came up. I offered 
her my place in line; and that is 
how I struck up an acquaintance.” 

Sis and Bill were married in St. 
Mark’s church in Venice on Feb. 19, 
1939. “Bill had a week off from his 
job at Lockheed,” laughs Sis, “but 
our honeymoon in Santa Barbara 
lasted only one day. We were eager 
to get back to the little house we’d 
rented, to unpack our gifts.” 


boys and girls. 
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After the children came along 
and Bill had retired from show busi- 
ness, he took what he calls “a logical 
job,” driving an early milk route for 
Farms “Our 
t least two gallons of 
“Bill explains, “and it 


to sel] the staple 


the Edgemar dairies. 
kids drank 
milk a day,” 
seemed se nsible 
for which we were such good cus- 
tomers.” 
Later, 
wholesale selling job with the same 
company. It was not until Feb. 1 
of this year that Bill finally decided 
to take absence 
from the dairies to be with the girls 
regularly as their personal manager 


Bill was promoted to a 
| 


a year's leave of 


and ouide. 
According to 
Lennon sisters have 
since babvhood. “Sis and I used to 
to them,” Bill 


father, the 
singing 


their 
been 


lullabies t 


sing Irish 
‘and they'd pick the tunes 
right up. By the time Kathy was 
six, they were trying simple har- 
Then Janet joined the act; 
when she was 


relates, ‘ 


mony. 
and four years ago, 
six, they made their first public ap- 
pearance together. This was for a 
big charity "show that our church 
put on at Culver City auditorium. 
The Lennon Brothers Quartet was 
asked to get together again for the 
affair, 


the girls sing, too. 


and someone suggested that 
They did a Scotch 
medley and Dry and they 
brought down the house. After that, 
town asked 


Bones, 
every organization in 
for them.” 

The girls sang for the Elks and 
the Lions, and then made their pro- 
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fessional debut in the late summer 
Angeles TV pro- 
The Joe Graydon Show. One 
‘that December, 
enthusiastic Larry Welk, Jr., 
had heard Diane and _ her 
entertain at a dance, telephoned to 
report that his father was confined 
to bed with a cold. 
“Oh, that’s too bad, 
Mrs. Lennon. “I’m sorry to hear it.” 
“No, no,” replied the band lead 
ers son, “you don’t understand. 
This is the chance I’ve been waiting 
for. Dad has to stay in, and if 
girls 


of 1955 on a Los 
oram, 
Sunday morning 
who 


sisters 


Larry,” said 


you 


bring the over, he’s got to 
listen to them! 

“All right, Larry, 
with some misgivings. 


Mass.” 


said Mrs. Len- 
non, “We'll 
come over after 

Then, as now, the girls sang in 
the St. Mark’s choir, but after 
church they visited the Welk — 
as they had promised and did < 
chorus of He for Larry’s i 
Welk liked what he heard and 
asked the Lennons to audition fur- 
ther at the Cardinal's Christmas 
party. “And that,” Mrs. Lennon 
says, “started it all!” 

Success has not changed the per- 
sonalities of the Lennons, but it has 
improved their living conditions. 
They have been able to move from 
an overcrowded, two-bedroom house 
to their spacious five-bedroom home. 

While their dad was driving a 
milk truck and supporting a family 
of ten on.less than $6,000 a vear, 
the Lennon girls learned how to 
be happy without spending much 
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They still have simple 


hamburgers, 


money. 
tastes: home parties, 
and outdoor sports; they go on dates 
only under supervision. 
In their big yard, the 
play tetherball and_ baseball, 
Diane spends what time she can 
practicing her golf swing. Her fa- 
ther, who introduced her to the 
game, thinks that if she had the 
time to devote to it, she could easily 
Bill and 
good golfers, 


Lennons 
and 


be a professional golfer. 
Sis Lennon both are 
and Sis, according to her husband, 
“plays a terrific game of tennis.” 

Afternoons, when Diane and 
Peggy come home from St. Monica 
High and Kathy and Janet come in 
from St. Mark’s parochial school, 
they rehearse for an hour or two 
with their father. Sometimes they 
are helped out also by their Uncle 
Pat, who now is with a construction 
company but is, according to Bill, 
“the only one of the Lennon 
brothers who ever understood har- 
mony.” 

The girls themselves decide on 
the tunes they'll sing for the Welk 
shows, then play over recordings of 
the songs they like until they have 
them memorized. Finally, dé id hauls 
out his pitch pipe (the girls know 
nothing about keys) and the in- 
dividual singing parts are broken 
They work on 
and 


down and reheareed. 
the harmony and the endings, 
they eliminate bugs by tape ~recoud: 
ing the tunes over and over. When 
they have made a tape that satisfies 


them, Bill delivers it to George 
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Cates, music supervisor for the 
Welk shows, who then makes a band 
arrangement of the number. Usu- 
ally, the arrangement is kept simple 
to show the girls’ voices off to their 
musical best. Most of the quartet's 
numbers are sung a capella or with 
piano and celeste accompaniment. 
Aside from their well-blended, 
melodious voices, 


the secret of the 
Lennon sisters’ appeal lies in their 


wholesome, unspoiled charm and 
the natural joy and goodness they 
radiate. This intangible quality is 
mentioned by everyone associated 
with them. “They are lovely, sweet 
girls, full of fun,” says Welk, “the 
kind of girls any father would love 
to have as daughters.” 

“As performers, their sincerity 
comes across,” adds Ed Sobel, their 
producer. And an asc-Tv network 
representative whose job keeps her 
in close contact with the Lennons 
remarks, “I’ve observed how consid- 
erate, thoughtful, and kind they are 
to one another. They are perfect 
angels with the younger children, 

never lose patience. Per- 
T’m sure this is due to their 
religious training.” 

It probably is. In the opinion of 
their pastor, Msgr. William Norris 
of St. Mark’s, w ho has known them 
more, “the Len- 
family. The chil- 
religious training 


and they 
sonally, 


for nine 
nons are quite a 
dren reflect the 
and education imparted by their 
parents. They are a wholesome ex- 
ample of family life.” 

The Lennons practice their faith 


years Or 
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and take it seriously, though they are 
not ostentatious about it. It’s the 
center of our life,” Sis says simply. 
As often as_ possible with their 
crowded schedule, they try to say 
an evening family Rosarv. During 
Lent, the girls attend 6:30 Mass 
daily; and each Sunday a stack of 
eight missals awaits the family on 
a hall table. 

Peggy, whose nickname, the 
Brain, was given her lovingly by 
her sisters because high honors in 
school work won her a four-year 
high-school scholarship, has for sev- 
eral years been considering becom- 
ing a nun. When Welk heard that 
her reading ran to religious works, 
he confide d to Peggy that each night 
before going to hed~andl sometimes 
it is at an early morning hour—he 
himself sits down and reads from 
either St. Thomas Aquinas or 
Thomas 4 Kempis. Since then, 
Peggy has added Thomistic philoso- 


OIL MAGNATE 
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phy to her extracurricular studies. 

Asked about the possibility of 
Peggy’s entering a Religious Order, 
Mrs. Lennon says, “We'd be 
thrilled, naturally, if Peggy or any 
of the children should have a voca- 
tion, but we don’t want to influence 
them. It must be their decision.” 

Strangely enough, the Lennon 
sisters are making no plans for a 
professional career beyond appear- 
ing and recording with Welk. Re- 
cently they completed their own 
Decca album, Lawrence Welk Pre- 
sents the Lennon Sisters. But they 
have turned down politely all sug- 
gestions that they do a motion pic- 
ture or appear in stage shows on 
their own. - 

“It’s unusual,” says Sam Lutz, 
Welk’s Hollywood agent, “but these 
kids just aren’t spoiled by their 
fame. They want to keep on going 
to school, being simple and normal 
and nice.” 


Bob, my older son, takes great pride in his marble collection. Of special interest 
are his oversized coloxful agates; they are the constant envy of his younger 


brother Jerry. 


As I glanced out the window one day, I noticed that Jerry seemed to be 
the center of attraction. This time it was he who was displaying some unusual 


marble specimens. 


From where I stood they looked like miniature amber 


colored agates. Something was strangely familiar about them. 


Sure enough, closer scrutiny revealed them to be my Vi-Caps 


oil capsules). 


(cod-liver 
M. E. Martin 





By t larry 


J. McSorley* 





ens ‘ie His Eo opel 


He shows us that scientific and literary interests 
can go hand in hand with great sanctity 


'r. Luxe was the only writer of 
,) the New Testament who was 
not a Jew. Monsignor Knox calls 
Luke, with reference to his classi- 
cal style, “A Greek to his fingertips.” 

What kind of man was Luke? 
Can we learn anything about his life 
and personality from his writings? 

Luke’s most obvious trait is his 
literary talent. He is the finest stylist 
among the evangelists. Of the 3rd 
Gospel, the 19th- -century rationalist 
Renan said, “It is the most beautiful 
book there is.” Many agree with him. 

Luke wrote with clarity, dignity, 
and such descriptive skill that his 
scenes remain fixed and living in 
the minds of his readers. Is there 
any Christian whose imagination 
does not come fully alive when he 
recalls St. Luke’s account of the 
birth of Christ? 

Artists through the centuries, par- 
ticularly during the Middle ‘Ages 
and the Renaissance. have found a 
precious source of artistic inspira- 
tion in Luke’s graphic records of the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
adoration of the shepherds, the Pre- 
sentation, the boy Jesus among the 


*Prepared especially for THe Caruoric Dicresr by the Paulist Writers’ 
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doctors in the Temple, the good 
Samaritan, and other subjects which 
are déscribed only by him. An an- 
cient tradition, no doubt more leg- 
end than fact, represents Luke him- 


self as a painter. Several extant 
paintings of Mary and her Son are 
said to be his work. This tradition 
was perpetuated by one of Raphael’s 
great canvases, which depicts St. 
Luke as an artist on his knees paint- 
ing the Madonna and Child. 

Early Christian writers tell us 
that Luke was a native of Antioch 
in Syria, that he was unmarried, 


and that he died at Bithynia at the 


Bureau. 
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age of 74. He was probably con 
verted to Christianity at Antioch 
some time after the Ascension. He 
then accompanied St. Paul on sev- 
eral journeys. Luke’s long associa- 
tion with St. Paul was of prime im- 
portance to him, for Paul was un- 
doubtedly one of the primary sources 
of information for Luke’s writings. 
The theme of the universality of 
salvation that dominates Luke's 
Gospel is clearly a reflection of 
Paul’s influence. 

In the prologue to his Gospel, 
Luke tells us that he was not an 
eyewitness of the events he relates. 
But his historical approach is a 
model for all historians and report- 
ers. 


Not having seen the Saviour per- 


sonally, Luke did the next best 
thing: he interviewed those who 
had seen Christ. He writes, “I also 
have determined, after following up 
all things carefully from the very 
first, to write . an orderly ac- 
count.” (Luke 1, 3). Luke has thus 
made a personal and complete in- 
vestigation of whatever had been 
written down or transmitted orally 
by those who were eyewitnesses of 
events of Christ’s life. His industry 
preserved for us 18 parables and ac- 
counts of seven miracles not found 
in the other Gospels. 

Probably the most valuable source 
of Luke’s information was the per- 
son who knew Christ best of all, his 
Mother. Luke is the only evange- 
list to record the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, the Nativity, and the in- 
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fancy of the holy Child. And it is 
only from him that we learn of the 
first Hail Mary and of the Magnifi- 
cat. 

Joseph, Zachary, Elizabeth, 
Simeon, and Anna were all dead 
when Luke wrote. How else did he 
get this information except, either 
directly or indirectly, from Mary 
herself? How did Luke alone know, 
as he tells us in two places, that 
Mary “kept all these things in her 
heart” (Luke 2, 19 and 51)? Luke 
probably received the greater part 
of his first two chapters from Mary 
herself. The Gospels of the Masses 
for the great Marian feasts of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Purifi- 
cation, the Annunciation, the Visita- 
tion, and the Assumption are all 
taken from Luke, the Marian evan- 
gelist. 

St. Luke has always been called 
a physician by Christian writers. 
We get this interesting piece of in- 
formation first from the words of 
St. Paul in Col. 4, 14, where he 
refers to the evangelist as “Luke, 
our most dear physician.” Luke ap- 
parently did not abandon his medi- 
cal practice when he followed Paul; 
instead, he became the first medical 
missionary. 

Throughout the 3rd Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles, both of 
which were written by Luke, we 
find numerous technical references 
which also appear in the works of 
ancient writers on medicine: Hip- 
pocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen. In 
several places where Luke describes 
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the same miracles as Matthew and 
Mark do, he 
medical 
exact descriptions. 
larity has been discovered between 
Luke’s formal prologue and a pref- 


substitutes precise 


terminology for their less 


A striking simi- 


ace written by Dioscorides, an emi- 
nent medical writer who taught at 
Tarsus in the Ist century. This fact 
leads one scholar to that 
Luke may have received his medi- 
cal training at Tarsus, the medical 
of which city rivaled those 
Athens. Tarsus, 
was not far 


suggest 


school 
of Alexandria and 

Paul’s native city, 
from Luke’s Antioch. Perhaps it was 
at Tarsus that Luke met and was 
converted by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. (It is not difficult for pres- 
ent-day converts to the Church to 
appreciate the special interest which 
the convert Luke showed toward 
the non-Christians of his day who 
had similar to his 
own. ) 

The 3rd Gospel has often been 
called “the Gospel of prayer.’ ’ In it, 
besides the Our Father and the Hail 
Mary, we find the beautiful canti- 
cles of thanksgiving and _glorifica- 
tion of God which he ave heen incor- 
porated into the public prayer of 
the Church: the Benedictus of 
Zachary, Mary’s Magnificat, the 
angelic Gloria in Excelsis, and Sim- 
eon’s Nunc Dimittis. St. Luke cites 
the good example set by our Lord in 
the matter of prayer by mentioning 
ten different occasions on which 
Jesus prayed. Matthew and Mark 
together list only five. 


backgrounds 
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The two parables which teach the 
value of constant prayer (the un- 
just judge who finally does justice 
to the and the 
friend coming at midnight whose 
persev ering requests move the house- 
holder to satisfy his needs) are both 
found in Luke. 
lates also the familiar parable of the 
proud Pharisee and the lowly pub- 
lican, in which Christ illustrates 
perfectly the excellence of humble 


persistent w idow, 


It is Luke who re- 


prayer. 

Because he wrote his 
a predominantly Gentile audience, 
Luke stressed the fact that Christ- 
ians were 
serve the Mosaic law. By 


Gospel for 


no longer bound to ob- 
preserv- 
ing Christ’s parables on the good 
Samaritan, ‘ol 
the Pharisee and the publican, he 
made it clear that people from all 
races, all nationalities, and all walks 
of life were equally offered divine 
forgiveness and salvation. 

Poverty and misfortune were tra- 
ditionally thought by both Jews and 
Gentiles to he signs of God’s dis- 
pleasure. But Luke’s Gospel boldly 
proclaims the idea that any such 
distinction between rich and _ poor, 
healthy and sick, is without foun- 
dation in the divine economy of sal- 

vation taught by Christ. 

Luke states the paradox of the 
Christian revolution: it is the poor 
and despised in this life who are 
truly rich and noble. Recorded only 
in St. Luke are our Lord's words to 
the disciples of John the Baptist: 
“The poor have the Gospel preached 


the prodigal son, 
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to them” (Luke 7, 22). And in ad- 
dition to his description of Christ's 
own poor birth and the poverty of 
the Holy Family, Luke alone gives 
us the three parables on the proper 
the rich fool, Dives 
and the unjust stew- 


use of riches: 
and Lazarus, 
ard. 

A final characteristic especially 
prominent in Luke’s writings is his 
effort to show God’s concern for 
sinners. In Luke, we always find 
Christ in the midst of sinners and 
the despised publicans. And when 
the self-righteous Pharisees criticize 
Jesus for his association with sin- 
ners, Jesus answers them by un- 
folding his three parables on sin- 
ners and repentance: those of the 


lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 


prodigal son. 

Only Luke do we encounter 
the touching picture of the penitent 
woman whose many sins were for- 
“because she has loved much” 

7, 47). No less vivid is 


given 


(Luke 


AFFIRMATIVE 
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Luke’s description of the repentant 
thief and our Lord’s words of for- 
giveness: “This day thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise” (Luke 23, 43). 
Perhaps the greatest conversion 
story ever told is found in Acts 9, 
3-16, where Luke dramatically de- 
scribes the miraculous conversion 
of his own spiritual father, St. Paul. 
Luke’s frequent mention of Christ's 
compassion toward sinners led Dan- 
te to speak of him as the “historian 
of Christ’s gentleness.” 

The pages of the 3rd Gospel re- 
veal to us a Christian personality 
whose intense apostolic fervor is 
admirably tempered by a rich cul- 
tural background and unusual lit- 
erary refinement. It is sometimes as- 
sumed that there is a necessary gulf 
between Christianity and true hu- 
manism. St. Luke can be brought 
forward as proof that the scientific, 
literary, and artistic temper raments 
can be beautifully blended into a 
zealously Christian life. 


As he was riding a bus on his way home from work, a friend of mine thought 
he saw a Sexniiiar face at the other end of the vehicle. 


After considerable thought, he decided that the man must be a member of a 


family named “Christian” 


who had been neighbors of his several years before. 


As the bus was nearing his stop my friend noticed that the other person was 
preparing to alight from the other end of the bus. Hurrying up to him, he 
touched the man’s elbow and inquired, “Pardon me, but are you a Christian?” 


Startled, the stranger peered back over his shoulder and blurted, “Yes. Yes, 


I am. I belong to Holy Rosary parish.” 


Robert P. Hayes. 





By Rear Adm. Daniel V. Gallery, u.s.n. 
Condensed from 


“Twenty 


Million Tons Under 1 the Sea’’* 


The Sub We Towed Home 


The Germans never knew we had captured her 


AD YOU BEEN among _ the 

H | thousands passing over Chi- 
i ee J cago’s Outer Drive in Sep- 
tember of 1954, you would have 
seen a sign reading, “Drive Care- 
fully — Submarine Crossing.” The 
sub was the U-505, captured from 
the Germans by my task force in 
the Atlantic in the 2nd World War, 
and later brought to the Museum 
of Science and Industry in Chicago. 
This wasn’t just any old subms a- 
rine. It was a_ historic trophy, the 
first enemy ship captured by our 
forces in battle on the high seas 
since 1815. On Sept. 25, 1954, the 
U-505 was dedicated as a memorial 
to the 55,000 Americans who have 
lost their lives at sea. Among digni- 
taries present was Bishop Weldon 


of Springfield, Mass., chaplain of 





the carrier Guadalcanal when we 
made the capture. 

Also present were about 100 
members of the task-force group. 
As I met them, I soon learned ex- 
actly what to expect by way of 
greeting. After polite preliminaries, 
each would look at me quizzically 
and say, “Cap'n, where is that 
Luger you made me turn in, and 
were going to get back for me?” 

But. rm. way ahead of my story. 
It began back in January, 1944, at 
Norfolk, Va., when I was given 
command of the hunter-killer task 
group made up of the small escort 
carrier Guadalcanal and four escort 
destroyers. 

In addition to being task-group 
commander, I was also captain of 
the Guadalcanal, a Kaiser-built pre- 


*@ 1956 by Daniel V. Gallery, and reprinted with permission of Henry Regnery Co., 20 
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three months 
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- 
carrier of tons, 


only 


fabricated 
commissioned 


prev iously. On commissioning di ly, 


we lined up on the flight “deck. 
Father Weldon said a prayer, I read 
the orders, and we hoisted the col- 
Ors. 

Father Weldon, with my hearty 
approval, started a custom which I 
feel had an important influence on 
our subsequent career. We had both 
read battle reports from the Pacific 
telling of ships on which the chap- 
lain said a prayer over the loud 
speakers just before going into bat- 
tle. Father Weldon and I agreed it 
was poor psychology as well as 
rather shabby theology to wait till 
you were looking down enemy gun 
barrels before asking God for help. 
We decided to ask ix it every day 
as a matter of ship’s routine. 

We drew our first blood within 
Several hundred miles 
\zores, we sank one of 
three surfaced U-boats and badly 
damaged another. Later we sank the 
U-515, one of the ace boats of the 
German submarine fleet. All the 
way back to Norfolk a fantastic idea 
kept thrusting itself forward in my 
mind. 

Before shoving off on the next 
cruise, I told the boys what I had 
been thinking about. I said that 
when and if we brought a sub to 
bay within gun range, we would 
not clobber it forthwith as we had 
the U-515. Instead, we 
sume he had surfaced for the sole 
purpose of saving the hides of his 


two weeks. 
west of the 


would as- 
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crew and intended to scuttle as soon 
as the crew got overboard. When 
he surfaced we would, therefore, 
hold back ammunition that could 
do serious structural damage to the 
boat, such as depth charges or tor- 
pedoes. We would blast away brisk- 
ly with small calibre stuff, to en- 
courage the Germans to get off that 
U-boat, and try to bring it back to 
the U.S. 

When I finished outlining this 
idea there was silence; a flake of 
falling dandruff would have made 
an audible thud. I saw one of the 
kibitzers in the back of the 
make circular motions with his fore- 
finger indicating that he thought I 
had barnacles on the brain. 

After three weeks of fruitless op- 
erations, we had to head toward 
Casablanca for fuel. We had a re- 
port of a U-boat homeward bound 
along our route, SO We centered our 
operations around him. 

We had been revising our orig- 
inal boarding party ahesodt daily, to 
get the beat qualified men for a 
prize crew. We did find one man 
on the ship who had served in a 
U.S. submarine. He immediately 
became our submarine “expert.” He 
had been a yeoman on an S-boat, 
and could tell us anything we 
wanted to know about the paper 
work or filing system on a subma 
rine! 

Right after 
morning of June 4, 
bridge, seated in the skipper’s chair 
overlooking the flight deck. Sudden 


room 


attending Mass the 
I was on the 





THE SUB WI 
ly the squawk box blared a sub 
warning. 

I told screen Cmdr. F. S. Hall of 
the Chatelain that it was his party 
from here on. An aircraft 
right smack at the scene of a sound 
contact is like an old lady in the 
a barroom brawl. She has 
no business there, contribute 
little to the work at hand, 
should get out, to leave elbow room 
for those who have a job to do. 

The Pillsbury and the Jenks raced 
over help the Chatelain, which 
had picked up her contact so close 
that she ran smack over it. She now 
“Contact evaluated as 
” She made 


carrier 


middle of 
can 
and 


announced, 
sub. Am starting attack. 
a complete circle, pinging away on 
her contact, straightened out, and 
fired a salvo of 20 hedgehogs. 
Suddenly, fighter 
planes, circling like hawks, opened 
up with their machine guns about 
100 yards from the hedge- 
hogs hit, and velled over the radio, 
“Sighted sub. Destroyers head for 


two of our 


where 


spot where we are shooting!” 


From the carrier a few seconds 
later, we saw the ocean boil astern 
of the Chatelain and felt it quake 
as a dozen geysers spouted into the 
air from underwater explosions. As 
the great plumes were subsiding, 
the U-505 heaved itself up from 
the depths 700 yards from the 
Chatelain, water pouring off its 
rusty black sides. 

When a cornered sub first breaks 
surface, you can never be sure 
whether he came up to abandon 
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ship and scuttle or to fire a spread 
of torpedoes to take some of our 
ships to the bottom with him. Our 
ships and planes sent streams of hot 
metal across her decks. 

Soon, small figures 
popped out of the conning tower 


crouching 


and plunged overboard. I broadcast 
to the task “T want to cap- 
ture that sub, if possible.” 

After about 50 had gone 
Commander Hall  or- 
The ancient 
parties,” 
loud- 


group, 


men 
overboard, 
“Cease firing.” 


all 


dered, 
“Away boarding 
over modern 
speakers, Bens first time since 
1815. The sbury’s party, led by 
Lt. Albert Ma mm had already scram- 
bled into their motor whale boat, 
which took off after the sub, still 
circling. The gallant band drew up 
alongside the sub, and leaped to the 
heaving, slippery deck. 

On deck was a dead man lying 
face down, the only man killed on 
either side. David and 
now had a wild bull by the tail and 
couldn’t let 90. 

No one in that boarding party 
had ever set foot on a submarine of 
any kind before, to say nothing of 
a runaway German sub. Anyone 
who ventured down that conning- 
tower hatch might be greeted by a 
blast of The ship might 
blow up at any moment. 

Lieutenant David, ee K. 
Knispel, and Stanley E. Wdowiak 
jammed all such ntl into unused 
corners of their minds, and plunged 
down the hatch. (David told me 


Cry, 


boomed out, 


Res Da 


his bovs 


gunfire. 
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later that on the way down he 
found out exactly how Jonas felt 
on his way down into the belly of 
the whale. ) 

But the enemy had fled for their 
lives, and were now all in the water 
watching their stricken boat. My 
boys were alone on an enemy ship 
machinery humming all 
around them, surrounded by a be- 
wildering array of pipes, valves, 
levers, and instruments with Ger- 
man labels on them. 

David yelled up to the boys on 
deck to tumble down and lend 
a hand while he, Knispel, and 
Wdowiak ran forward to the radio 
code books. They 
and immediately 
that we 
would have something to show for 
our efforts in case we still lost the 
boat. 

We now had in our 
one U-boat, complete with spare 
parts, and all charts, codes, and op- 
erating instructions from Admiral 
Doenitz. It would be the greatest 
intelligence windfall of the war, if 
David could keep her afloat. 

Which seemed doubtful, because 
the sub was now riding about 10° 
stern, and settling 


with 


room for the 
found the books, 
passed them topside, so 


possession 


down by the 

deeper. 
Meanwhile, I reversed course, got 

back to the scene of action, and sent 

b J 
over a whale boat with Cmdr. Ear] 
Trosino and a group of our “ex- 
grou] 

perts” in it. A swell picked up their 

boat and deposited it bodily on the 
eck of the sub, breaking the boat’s 

deck of tl b, breaking the boat 
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back and spilling the occupants on 
deck unceremoniously. 

When Trosino and _ his 
scrambled up to the bridge, they 
couldn't get the conning-tower 
hatch open. A partial vacuum was 
holding it down. The circling U- 
boat was constantly passing "Cer. 
mans in their rubber boats and Mae 
Wests, so Trosino’s boys grabbed 
one, hauled him aboard, and asked 
him how to open the hatch. The 
German showed them a little pres- 
sure-equalizing valve. The hatch 
came open. 

“Thanks Bud,” 
shoved the German overboard again. 

Trosino then scrambled down the 
hatch, and took over command. 
Trosino got the right valves closed 
and didn’t open any of the hun- 
dreds of wrong ones. While he was 
doing _ this, «a Burr went 
through the boat looking for demo- 
lition charges. Intelligence reports 
told us we would find 14 five-pound 
TNT charges. Burr found and dis- 
armed x They found the 14th in 
Bermuda three weeks later! The 
Germans had been so sure when 
they abandoned ship that this sub 
was on the way to the bottom with- 
in minutes, that they hadn’t set 
the firing devices! 

The Pillsbury reported a destroy- 
er couldn’t do the towing job, so I 
headed over to take her in tow 
myself. As we drew near, Trosino 
pulled the switches and stopped the 
sub. Working fast, we laid 


stern practically alongside the nose | 


crew 


said Trosino, and 





our . 
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of the sub, and threw over a wire 
towline. 

It soon became clear that al- 
though we had our bronco roped, 
she wasn’t broken to the halter yet. 
She sheared way out on our star- 
board quarter and rode out there 
listing, and stretching the tow line. 
Her rudder was jammed hard right. 
But I couldn’t do anything about 
that now—I had four planes in the 
air that were getting low on gas. 

Shortly ofear sunset the Flaherty 
announced that she had a disap- 
pearing radar blip and the Chate- 
lain chimed in with “Possible sound 
contact.” The only thing I could do 
was pray and stick on a few extra 
turns to get out of that area quicker. 
The tow line snapped, and we 


spent the rest of the night circling 


the sub under a full moon. 

During the night we got orders 
to take our prize to Bermuda. Ad- 
miral Ingersoll diverted the fleet tug 
Abnaki from a convoy to take over 
the towing job. 

Next morning we got a bigger 
tow wire rigged. I had been itching 
to get aboard that craft myself; w hat 
seemed to be a booby trap in the 
torpedo-room door gave me the ex- 
cuse I wanted. We had to open 
that door to correct the rudder. I 
was an ordnance postgraduate, so I 
designated myself as the officer in 
charge of booby traps. Trosino and 
I took along four helpers. 

As we drew alongside the heav- 
ing sub, riding with its bow out 
of water, the stern clear under, and 


seas breaking over the conning- 
tower hatch, I wasn’t so sure I had 
any business being there. But down 
the hatch we went, this being the 
first time I had ever been on a sub. 
Trosino was a veteran by now; so 
he led the way aft. 

At the after bulkhead of the 
motor room, Trosino put his flash- 
light on an open fuse box and said, 
“There she is, Cap’n.” There were 
a dozen exposed fuses in the box 
and many wires leading in and out. 
The cover of the box opened down- 
ward and was lying across the main 
dog of the watertight door to the 
torpedo room. To move the dog you 
had to close the fuse box. This had 
the makings of a booby trap and 
closing the cover might complete a 
circuit that would blow us all up. 

But I didn’t think so. The Ger- 
mans obviously hadn’t expected us 
to board their ship, so why set 
booby traps? I eased the cover os 
and nothing happened. In half < 
minute, we “had the rudder mov ed 
back amidships. The salt fresh air 
smelled mighty sweet as we clam- 
bered out into the sunlight. 

The sub towed properly now and 
we proceeded at eight knots for our 
rendezvous with the Abnaki. On 
June 9, 1944, we turned our tow 
over to the Abnaki and refueled the 
task group from the Kenebeck. 
Then we formed a screen around 
the Abnaki and the sub, and head- 
ed for Bermuda, 2500 miles away. 

By this time we had all prisoners 
from the sub aboard the Guadal- 
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canal, 59 out of a crew of 60. 
Oberleutnant Harald Lange was 


badly wounded, and I went down 
to see him in sick bay. He hadn’t 
seen our people get aboard his boat 


and thought his order to scuttle her 
had been carried out. He wouldn't 
believe we had her in tow until 
I sent over to the sub and got a pic- 
ture of his family off his cabin 
desk. This convinced him, and he 
said over and over again, “I will be 
punished for this.” 

Maybe he was right. I have had 
some letters from Lange since the 
war, and reading between the lines 
I can see that he may be blamed 
for things which were not his fault. 
Lange was the victim of circum- 
stances. He did exactly what several 
hundred other U-boat skippers did 
when they surfaced to give their 
crew a last chance to survive before 
scuttling their boats. 

I am told that various false stories 
have circulated in Germany that the 
U-505 surrendered. She did not. If 
there is any discrimination against 
her crew in Ge rmany now, it is 
wrong. 

On June 19, 1944, we 


the U-505 into Bermuda with the 


escorted 


broom hoisted at our 
main truck. A delegation of experts 
from Washington swarmed aboard 


the sub, and we turned our prison- 


traditional 


ers over to the commandant of the 
Naval Operating base. They were 
held in a special camp there until 
the war was over, when they were 
returned to Germany. q 


The big thing we got out of it 
was the ability to read the German 
naval codes. We read the opera- 
tional traffic between U-boat head- 
quarters and the submarines at sea 
for the rest of the war. Reception 
committees which we were able to 
arrange as a result of this eaves- 
dropping may have had something 
to do with the sinking of nearly 300 
U-boats in the next 11 months. 

[t was very important to prevent 
knowledge of this from 
reaching Germany. If it had, the 
Germans would have changed their 
whole code system. We carefully 
explained this to all hands in the 
task group, and directed them to 
tel] no one, but no one, what had 


ca pt ure 


happened on this cruise. 

We had about 3,000 young lads 
in that task group, all of whom had 
seen the whole thing, and just 
bursting with the best story of their 
lives. I am very proud, indeed, of 
the fact that the Germans never 
found out that we had this U-boat 
till the war was over. The boys did 
keep their mouths shut. 

When I read the headlines these 
days about atomic secrets leaking 
from high-level sources and impor- 
tant governmental officials popping 
off with top-secret stuff just to get 
into the headlines, I feel even 
prouder of my lads. 

While lecturing the boys, I also 
laid down the law on souvenirs. I 
pointed out that there’s no use 
having a souvenir unless you can 
show it around and brag about it, 
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and that regulations required all 
captured equipment to be sent to 
the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
Next day the exec’s office was 
inundated with the darndest collec- 
tion of stuff you’ve ever seen: Lu- 
gers, flashlights, cameras, officers’ 
caps, German cigarettes. It was in- 
credible that while struggling to 
keep a sinking U-boat afloat, the 
men whose lives were in danger 
could accumulate all that junk. 
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So, in accordance with the regu- 
lations, we tagged the souvenirs 
with the names of the “owners” and 
told the boys that (according to the 
book) at the end of the war the 
Office of Naval Intelligence would 
return them. Most of us, including 
me, were naive enough to believe 
this! But nobody ever saw his souve- 
nirs again. After peace broke out the 
Washington bureaucrats absconded 
with them. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


When I was in my late teens I got a temporary job as an usher with a dramatic 
stock company in Oakland, Calif. For the time, it was one of the best-paid 


short-hour jobs available for students. 

To offset the summer slump, the management scheduled six weeks of light 
opera, and hired top talent at off-season salaries. Even so, the theater was half- 
empty Monday and Tuesday nights. To “dress the house,” the manager issued 
a block of passes to the local home for the blind. All the free seats were in the 
balcony—my bailiwick. 

Each night I guided the sightless patrons prayerfully and carefully down 
the steep steps to their seats. And just before curtain time I read aloud to them, 
row by row, the names of the cast, the sequence of scenes, and the synopsis of 
the opera printed in the program. The group was the most responsive section 
of the audience. How the theater rang with their delighted applause! 

When regular stock-company plays were resumed, business fell off; fewer 
ushers were “needed. I expected to be laid off. To my surprise, I found myself 
put on the regular payroll. Later I was transferred to the coveted station in the 
foyer at a raise in pay. 

“T've been watching the kind of service you gave those people in the bal- 
cony,” the manager explained. ‘ ‘Another usher might have slighted them, just 
because they weren’t paying. Yours is the kind of service that T hope w ill pull 
this house out of the slump.” Whatever the reason, business did improve, and 
I held my part-time job for the rest of my school days. Eva Dunbar. 
[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 


rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 





By Charles Oxton 





Yanina Stayed Behind 


‘l cannot live with a 


murderer, she said. 


OR A MOMENT, the young Rus- 

sian couple stood on he side- 
walk, heads bowed as if in prayer. 
Then they entered a grim building. 
Inside, a woman at a desk flanked by 
pictures of Stalin questioned them 
with impassive efhciency, and _re- 
corded their answers in a black book. 
“Yanina Adamovna Timoshkevich, 
1 29: occupation, steel-construc- 
tion engineer; Nikolai Evgenyevich 
Khokhlov, aged 28: occupation, 
technical assistant.” 

The ritual completed, the clerk 
regarded the waiting couple with a 
forced, fleeting show of interest. 

“Congratulations,” she said. “In 
the eyes of the state you are now 
married. | wish you a long and 
happy life.” 

The first few months of their 
marriage passed without incident 
for Yanina and Nikolai Khokhlov. 
They moved into Yanina’s Moscow 
apartment. Together, they repaired 
and repapered the time-marked 
walls. They laid linoleum on the 
rough wooden floors. 

During the day while Yanina was 
at work, Nikolai spent his time at 
the university studying languages. 


a gec 
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Languages were as important to him 
as bullets to a soldier. Nikolai was 
a secret agent. 

At night, Nikolai and Yanina 
would sit up talking about the fu- 
ture. Watching Yanina punctuating 
her remarks with typically feminine 
gestures, Nikolai found himself 
thinking about religion. Yanina had 
some quality he lac ked. Somehow, 
her character had resisted degrada- 
tion by the godless atmosphere of 
which he had been such a willing 
part. 

It hadn’t been his fault particu- 
larly. His parents practiced no reli- 
gion. Yanina’s life, by contrast, had 
base a truly full one. Her mother, 
the daughter of a cultured ny shiklaes 
family, had given to Yanina her 
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own love of music and thirst for a 
good education. Yanina’s father, a 
hard-working peasant, had carved 
an honest, uncomplicated livelihood 
out of the soil for himself and his 
family. A Uniate Catholic, he had 
infused into Yanina his tremendous 
spiritual convictions, his loyalty to 
the See of Peter in Rome. 

Nikolai and Yanina met in grade 
school, but their paths soon parted. 
She went on to prepare herself for 
a technical career, and earned 
degree in civil engineering, special- 
izing in steel construction. Nikolai 
also studied, but in a more glamor- 
ous field. He had always “had a 
unique talent for whistling, so he 
enrolled at the Actors Stage studio. 
He later toured the ussr. 

When the 2nd World War broke 
out, he was ordered to become a 
member of the Collective of Stage 
Artists. The Germans, he was in- 
formed, were partial to his specialty. 
If he had an innocent cover for his 
behind-the-lines activities, it was 
thought he might learn mast that 
would be useful in turning back the 
nazi advance. 

Nikolai was formally recruited 
into military intelligence and trav- 
eled all over Europe on secret as- 
signments. But with each increase 
in his knowledge of life outside the 
Soviet orbit there arose new and 
disturbing questions. Each new con- 
tact with the West found him 
thinking, oddly enough, of the 
brown-haired, sweet-faced girl who 
had sat beside him in school. 


Yanina hadn’t seemed surprised 
when he called to see her. She had 
listened with interest to his accounts 
of his travels and his “partisan” 
operations against the enemy. But 
she made no effort to hide her dis- 
taste. Grudgingly she conceded that 
such activities might be necessary 
in wartime, while their country was 
in danger. But when the war ended 
and his assignments continued, her 
feelings changed from dislike to 
open disgust. With stubborn deter- 
mination, she showed him the dis- 
tinction between patriotism and 
subversion. 

She made him realize that the 
conflict raging within him was the 
conflict that tore at the heart of 
Russia. It was spiritual, not physi- 
cal. Their country, she explained, 
was ill with a sickness that only a 
return to religion could cure. 

On Aug. 23, 1952, life took on a 
new and happier meaning for Ya- 
nina and Nikolai. Yanina gave birth 
to a son. The baby, to her delight, 
looked just like his father, even to 
the small dimple on his chin. Ya- 
nina pleased Nikolai immensely by 
making the baby laugh at every op- 
portunity to emphasize the dimple. 

As soon as it could be arranged, 
they smuggled the infant into a 
darkened church to be baptized. 
They knew the risk involved should 
anyone suspect them, but they felt 
they owed it to little Alexander to 
mark him as a child of God. 

When Nikolai was at home, he 
helped Yanina wash and bathe lit- 
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tle Alexander in the zinc bathtub 
in the kitchen. While Yanina pre- 
pared the baby’s meals, Nikolai 
would hold his son, wondering if 
the cloud that still hung over “his 
own head would ever threaten his 
son. At night, when Alexander 
would awaken he would watch Ya- 
nina soothe him. She would sing to 
him in her untrained so- 
prano. Sometimes, when put 
the baby back in his crib, she would 
look down upon him, her hands 
folded in silent prayer. 

As the months went by, 
recourse to spiritual consolation in- 
tensified, as if she sensed that things 
could not go along as they were. 
On the weekly half holiday, if the 
weather was bad and they could not 
take Alexander to the park, she and 
Nikolai would sit in the dining 
room, reading the Gospels from Ya- 
nina’s New Testament. Nikolai 
didn’t always catch the full import 
of their message, despite Yanina’s 
efforts to explain them. 

But she never lost patience. 
“Don’t worry,” she would smile. 
“Some day will understand. 
Some day the mystery of faith will 
belong to you as much as it belongs 


sweet, 
she 


Yanina’s 


you 


to me. 

In October, 1953, came the word 
they both had been dreading. 
Nikolai was ordered to attend a 
night briefing in the apartment of 
Maj. Tamara Ivanova. There, Colo- 
nel Studnikov, acting chief of the 
9th Section for Terror and Diver- 
sion of the Soviet Ministry of State 


FAITH OF WOMAN 

My wife has a spirit, a faith, 
which thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of other women in my 
country still share. Forty years 
of communist terror and indoc- 
trination have not won them 
over. While others cringe in 
fear or compromise their princi- 
ples, they will go on working 
and suffering nll sacrificing. 
They will even give their lives 
if necessary that the great, gray 
land they, and I, love so dearly 
may once more be free. 


Nikolai Khokhlov. 


Security, ordered Nikolai to kill a 
man. 

As in a dream, Nikolai received 
the instructions. He made no out- 
ward protest, knowing it would be 
futile. He had already refused one 
such assignment. To refuse another 
would have been as good as signing 
his own and Yanina’s death war- 
rants. An eternity later, he stumbled 
into his apartment, and told Yanina 
the whole story. 

“You cannot do it,” she said sim- 
ply. “No matter what happens, you 
cannot do it.” 

“I know,” Nikolai agreed hope- 
lessly. “But I was thinking. Couldn’t 
| pretend to go through with it but 
instead stay on the sidelines and 
try to bungle it? If I don’t succeed, 
and the man is killed anyway, I 
would not be guilty. Wouldn’t that 
be a way out?” 
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“No, Nikolai, it wouldn’t,” Ya- 
nina answered quietly. “If this man 
is killed you would still be the mur- 
derer, you would still be guiding 
the assassin’s hand. How could I 
ever live with you after you did it? 
If it happens, you will not have a 
wife and child any longer. Perhaps 
you may save us physically, but you 
will still lose us. I will not live with 
a man who has committed a mur- 
der. | cannot permit that he be the 
father of my son.” 

“But if I sabotage the assassina- 
tion—and I can do it if that is to be 
our decision—I will have to remain 
in the West,” Nikolai answered. “If 
that happens, what will become of 
you and little Alexander? You'll be 
deported, perhaps shot!” 

“I know,” Yanina nodded, fight- 
ing to keep her voice even ‘But 
no matter what happens to us, you 
must prevent this killing. I I don’t 
know how, but you must stop it. 
Promise?” 

On the verge of tears, Nikolai 
put his arms around her and nod- 
ded. 

Nikolai kept his word. For weeks 
he played cat-and-mouse with his 
Red superiors and contacts, in Mos- 
in Berlin, in Italy, in Switz- 
erland. With all the cunning his 
years with Soviet military intelli- 
gence had given him, he pretended 
to fall in with the murder plot, but 
all the while he searched frantic- 
ally for means to thwart it. 

On Feb. 18, 1954, Captain Niko- 


lai Khokhlov went to the apartment 


cow, 


of Georgy Sergheyvich Okolovich, 
his intended victim, in Frankfurt, 
Germany, and told him the story. 

On Feb. 20, at a rendezvous ar- 
ranged by Okolovich, a top-ranking 
member of the executive board of 
nts (National Alliance of Russian 
Solidarists ), an anti-communist emi- 
gré organization, Khokhlov repeated 
his story to American authorities in 
West Germany. 

For two whole months, while 
western intelligence experts checked 
and re-checked his shocking disclo- 
sure, Khokhlov kept word of his 
defection from reaching the ears of 
the Russian secret police. He used 
every available moment trying to 
devise a plan to spirit his family out 
of the ussr. 

On April 22, to a world that 
could hardly credit its senses, Niko- 
lai Khokhlov finally made public 
the murder plot against Okolovich. 
At a press conference arranged by 
Allied officials in Bonn, he revealed 
the whole frightening story—except 
for one detail. He did not divulge 
the plan to save Yanina, her sister, 
and his son. The success of this 
plan, he well knew, depended on 
split-second timing. It was to be set 
in motion the instant he revealed 
his other information to the western 
press. 

In a tragedy that would have 
broken the heart of a less spiritually 
fortified person, the meeting with 
Yanina on free soil never material- 
ized. For some still unexplained 
reason the escape plan misfired. 
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On June 2, 1954, the Associated 
Press reported : “Diplomatic advice 
just received from the Soviet capital 
said that Mrs. Yanina Khokhlov 


vanished without trace from her 


three-room apartment several weeks 
ago and apparently is in secret- 
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police custody. The reports did not 
make clear what happened to the 
Khokhlovs’ 18-month-old son Alex- 
ander or Mrs. Khokhlov’s 14-year- 
old sister, Maria. Western officials 
said, however, they believe they also 
ale disappeared.” 


ANSWERS TO ‘DO YOU KNOW YOUR FLAG?’ (PAGE 12) 


June 14. It commemorates the adoption by the Continental Congress 

ot the Stars and Stripes as our national emblem on June 14, 1777. 2. Six. 

. White at the top and bottom of the flag would not be visible at a distance. 
4, The significance of the colors was defned by the Continental Congress thus: 
“White signifies purity and innocence; Red: hardiness and valor; Biss. vigi- 
lance, perseverance, and justice,” 5. James B. Upham and Frank E. Bellamy. 

“Under God.” The correct salute is: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 

United States of America and to the repul blic for which : stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 7. Mother’s day, the 
second Sunday in May. 8. That the invisible flag of ad is hoisted above. 
9. The flag is raised to the top of the staff and lowered to half-mast, where it 
remains until noon. It is then raised to the top of the staff and remains there 
until lowered at sunset. 10. It is customary to display the flag only from sun- 
rise to sunset. The flag may be displayed, however, at night upon special 
occasions. 

1. The new star is added on the July 4 next succeeding the admittance of 
a new state. 12. The raising of the Stars and Stripes on Mt. Suribachi in the 
Battle of Iwo Jima in the 2nd World War. 13. Denmark is thought to have 
the oldest unaltered national flag. 14. No, with two exceptions. In the U.S. 
navy, the church pennant appears above the U.S. flag when the crew is 
attending a religious service on shipboard. In 1953, Congress passed a law allow- 
ing the United Nations flag to be flown above the flag of the United States 
and those of the other member nations at United Nations headquarters in 
New York. 15. Blue and white. 

16. The United Nations flag always must be flown in this country with a 
U.S. flag. The two flags should be displayed on separate poles at the same 
height and be approximately the same size. 17. 81. 18. Both Congressional 
joint resolutions and Presidential executive orders have determined the design 
and arrangement of our flag. 19. 1912. In that year Arizona and New Mexico 
were admitted as the 47th and 48th states, bringing the number of stars to 48. 
20. U.S. National museum, Washington, D. C. 





The N egro-W hite Problem: 


Does Publicity Help or Hurt? 


Fourteenth in a series of articles on the Catholic 


Digest Survey of the race 


F you WENT knocking on 
doors, asking people what is 
the biggest problem in the 
today, you'd find that more 
answer, “the race prob- 
“the atom bomb,” “the 
“juvenile 


on oe 
of them 
lem” than 
cold war,” “communism,” 
delinquency,” or any other problem 
you can think of. 

Only once before in history has 
the race question been so much in 
the news. That was when Ameri- 
cans were talking about freeing the 
slaves. 

Today we think the abolitionists 
were right, but in those days many 
people, even in the North, ‘thought 
they were just troublemakers. The 
more they talked and argued, the 
more they stirred the Southerners 
up. Some people thought that if 
everybody would just keep quiet 
for a while, the impending con- 
flict could be averted. But the aboli- 
tionists wouldn’t consider compro- 
mise. They were right, and that 
was that. Finally the North-South 
conflict turned into the Civil war. 
When Lincoln met Harriet Beecher 
mStowe, author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, he said caustically, “So this 
is the little lady who started this 
great big war.” 
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problem in the U.S, 


No Civil war threatens today, 
but we still have much the same 
problem, a North-South race con- 
flict, hot tempers, and uncompro- 
mising attitudes. We still have 
people who say, “Why not soft- 
pedal the problem? Each new argu- 
ment only increases the tension. It’s 
the publicity that makes the race 
question hard to solve.” 

What do the American people 
think about this attitude? THe 
Catnotic Dicest asked the public- 
opinion research firm of Ben Gafhn 
& Associates to find out. Ringing 
doorbells all over the country, their 
representatives asked, “Do you 
think the Negro-white problem will 
be solved quicker if it is kept in 
front gf everybody or if it is kept 
quiet?” These the answers 
they received. 


were 


NEGROES 
NORTH SOUTH 


The problem WHITES 
NORTH SOUTH 


sh ould be: 

Publicized ...71%....49° 
Kept quiet... 

No opinion 


No group had a majority in favor 
of keeping the race problem quiet. 
Only one white in four, less than 
one Negro in ten, thinks publicity 
is aggravating the situation. 

This is a good test of the sincerity 
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of most Americans’ approach to the 
race problem. They don’t want the 
problem just shunted out of the 
way; they want it solved. They 
don’t think that soft-pedaling it is 
going to do any good. You don’t 
give up doing w shat’s right just be- 
cause it makes people angry. 

It should be noted, however, that 
people living in mixed neighbor- 
hoods are slightly more inclined 
than other people are to think the 
problem should be kept quiet. Here 
are the proportions who say the 
solution will be speeded by keeping 
quiet about the problem 


Keep quiet 
about the 
problem 


NEGROES 
NORTH SOUTH 


WHITES 
NORTH SOUTH 
Separate areas... 

Mixed areas* 

*A mixed neighborhood is one in which at oc , ast 
one of the ten families living nearest to the 
person being interviewed is of the other race. 


One way in which race problems 
are publicized i is through the Negro 
press, which has had a 1 phenomenal 
growth since the war. One of the 
tasks of the Caruotic DicEst sur- 
vey teams was to find out what 
Americans think of Negro maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

The question asked was, “Do you 
think Negro magazines help, hurt, 
or make no dilfesence i in solving the 
Negro-white problem?” Here are 
the answers. 

NEGROES 


NORTH SOUTH 
.69% 


WHITES 
NORTH SOUTH 


Negro 
magazines: 
Help solution....52%...25%...79%.. 
Make no 
difference 
Hurt solution. 
No opinion......2 


1 
me 
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Although most whites think that 
publicity helps solve the race prob- 
lem, not so many think the Negro 
press is helping. This is partly a 
result of unfamiliarity; one white 
person of every four does not know 
enough about Negro magazines to 
express an opinion. But a large 
number think that the publicity in 
the Negro press isn’t affecting the 
race problem one way or the other, 
and a great number of Rensteecdiiel 
think that the Negro press is hinder- 
ing a solution. 

Negroes, on the other hand, have 
great confidence in their press. Eight 
out of ten northern Negroes, seven 
out of ten southern Negroes, think 
Negro magazines are helping to 
solve the problem. The same ques- 
tion asked about Negro newspapers 
received almost identical answers 
from both Negroes and whites, 
Northerners and Southerners. 

One other aspect of publicity was 
studied in the survey. That is the 
practice of many newspapers of not 
mentioning the race of a suspect in 
reporting crimes. The question: “Do 
you think this helps or hurts in solv-| 
ing the Negro-white problem?” 


Not mention- WHITES NEGROES 

ing race: NORTH SOUTH NORTH SOUTH] 
Helps solution. ..54%...28%...66%...5 
Hurts solution. . 16. ey 

Neither . 

No opinion 


Suppression of race references isi 
a comparatively recent development} 
in improving Negro-white relations.} 
The idea behind it is that crimes} 
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are committed by individuals, not 
by groups. Negro leaders don’t see 
why Negroes should be singled out 
in this way when fish peddlers, red- 
haired men, and cross-eyed_Irish- 
men are not. When red-haired men 
commit murders, nobody blames the 
color of their hair. Negroes don’t 
see how color of skin affects a crime, 
either. 

Half the white 
tioned agree that this idea helps 
solve the Negro-white problem. One 
fourth think it doesn’t have any 
effect on the problem. Only one 
fifth think the practice hurts. 

Almost no southern newspapers 
have adopted the practice of sup- 
pressing mention of race in report- 
southern editors 
white readers are 
The survey 


pers NS ques- 


ing crime stories; 


think that their 


opposed to the idea. 


LEND LEASE 


The pullman porter was baffled. 


NEGRO-WHITI 


“Who on earth,” 
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shows that the editors are only 
partially right. Southern opinion is 
almost equally divided between 
those who are for the idea and those 
who are against it. Even those per- 
sons who told the interviewers that 
they believed in segregation are not 
unanimous in their opposition to the 
practice: less than one third thought 
that suppressing race references hurt 
a solution of the problem. 

Most Americans, the CaTHOLIc 
DicEst survey has shown, want to 
see the race problem given front- 
page attention, not “Negro” crimes. 
[his would seem to show that they 
know publicity is capable of in- 
creasing Negro-white tensions. If 
they want it anyway, it is because 
they think that America’s greatest 
problem cannot be solved without 
the aid of the press. 


he muttered to himself, 


“would possibly want to steal a pullman ladder?” 
As he began a second frantic search of the car, the curtain of upper 7 


parted, and a little old lady peeped out. 
you like. 


“vou may use my ladder if 


mga + 
morning. 


“Porter,” 
I won't be 


she called in a loud whisper, 
needing it any more until 
Liguorian (Feb. ’56). 


A cattle farmer had asked his bank for a $500 loan. The bank officials insisted 


on full details about what he was going to do with the money, 


how long he 


would take to pay it back, and what he had to offer as security. 


The farmer put up 20( 
loan. Later, 
repaid the debt. bank 


The 


“That's a lot of money you're carrying around,” 


don’t you let us keep it for you?” 


) head of cattle as collateral, 
the farmer came into the bank brandishing $1,000 in cash, 
manager’s manner underwent a swift change. 


and the bank issued the 
and 


“Why 


he remarked cordially. 


“How many head of cattle have you got?” demanded the farmer skeptically. 


Pageant (April ’57). 
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Condensed from ‘ 


Gladys Weigner 


“Iubilee”* 





F \ oR GENERATIONS little clusters 
; of huts have existed on the 
outskirts of Rio Janeiro and 
other large Brazilian cities. 

There, the underworld population 
sought, and usually found, safety 
from the police. About 25 years 
ago, poor families from the northern 
and central parts of the country 
began moving into the areas. The 
districts have since become known 
as favelas, for a certain kind of tree 
which grew in the first slum settle- 


de 


ment. 

The poor are still coming, for 
conditions in the interior remain 
appallingly bad. Roads, electricity, 
schools, doctors, priests—all are lack- 
ing. The people, mostly of African 
descent, shacks and earn 
meager incomes from farming. But 
when the drought sets in—and 
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Shepherd in 


the Slums 


A Brazilian bishop instructs the igno- 
rant and shelters the homeless 


some places have not had a drop 
of rain in three years—starvation 
menaces everyone. Families sell 
what they have and go to the city. 

Once there, they gravitate toward 
the favelas. They take over an 
empty hut or 
lumber and tin cans and build 
new Some one-room shacks, 
nine by 24 feet, accommodate 
many as 13 persons. 

Rio is squeezed like a snake be- 
tween high mountains and_ the 
South Atlantic coast. On the hills 
behind the city are 150 favelas with 
450,000 people, about a fifth of 
Rio’s population. Even from the 
better residential areas you can see 
the little huts on the hills; but 
most people in the city never enter 
the favelas because of their linger- 
ing reputation as _hide-outs “for 
criminals. (The reputation no | 
longer valid, but remains an excuse 
for not going.) 

Others see only the romantic side 
of the settlements, which are the 
home of the authentic samba music. § 
Co., | 


scavenge some old 


one. 
as 


is 


Publishing 
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rmission, 
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The favelas have also acquired an 
exotic aspect because macumba, an 
African black-magic cult which 
once involved the sacrifice of hu- 
man life, is still practiced in some 
of them. 

Stripped of their romantic asso- 
ciations, the favelas are hell on 
earth. Nothing in the slums of 
Europe or America compares with 
them. We walked through one of 
them, Sa6 Carlos, with a young 
Belgian priest who lives there. We 
hod to jump ditches, skirt holes, 
and climb over stones. Only _nar- 
row paths lead through the com- 
munity; and for shout 20 minutes 
we had to climb a steep hill. 

Half-naked children, together 
with numerous dogs and pigs, were 


playing around the garbage-covered 
slope. The refuse is thrown there 
by people living above, indifferent 


to neighbors below. The stench is 
almost unbearable, especially when 
it rains. Sudden rains are common, 
and they turn the footpaths into 
torrents which flood the huts, while 
water pours through the makeshift 
roofs. 

Sad Carlos is typical of most 
Brazilian slums. Nothing important 
had been done about them either 
locally or nationally until recently, 
when Dom Helder Camara, the 50- 
year-old Auxiliary Bishop of Rio, 
decided to devote his entire life 
to the poor. In July, 1955, a huge 
international Eucharistic Congress 
was held in Rio. Brazilians are ” still 
talking about it. Dom Helder deter- 
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mined to take advantage of the 
Congress’ spiritual impact to tackle 
the favela problem 

The bishop is a gracious man of 
medium height who seldom wears 
his pectoral cross and doesn't like 
to have people kiss his episcopal 
ring. He doesn’t own a car: he 
travels by bus or taxi or hitches 
rides with friends. His headquar- 
ters, on the ground floor of the 
palace of Jaime Cardinal de Barros 
Camara (no relation to Dom Hel- 
der), is always filled with people 
seeking his help. He talks with 
them easily, impressing them with 
his interest and remembering for 
weeks afterward exactly what was 
said. 

Dom Helder began with Rio’s 
oldest favela, the Praia de Pinto, 
which houses 5,000 people. The 
district has 75 liquor stores and 
saloons, and only 25 stores of other 
kinds. All serious diseases prevail, 
tuberculosis being the most com- 
mon. Few families earn more than 
a bare subsistence. Half the popu- 
lation is illiterate, and finds only oc- 
casional seasonal work. 

Dom Helder discovered that al- 
though most of the people were 
baptized, they have had almost no 
contact with the Church since. Hav- 
ing had no religious education, they 
are steeped in superstition. Pagan- 
ism and Christianity are weirdly 
mixed: the macumba rites, for ex- 
ample, incorporate the Christian 
devotion to Sts. George and Sebas- 
tian; people who regularly attend 
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the weekly macumba seances do not 
hesitate to go to Mass and even 
to receive Communion from time to 
time. 

With the help of an excellent 
French Catholic Action worker, 
Dom Helder has founded two socie- 
ties in the Praia de Pinto, the 
Legion of St. Sebastian for the men 
and the Legion of St. George for 
the women. (The patrons were 
chosen precisely because they play 
such a big part in macumba.) Each 
group has ten rules for living. They 
are as follows for the men. 

A man keeps his word. 2. Help 
your neighbor. 3. Only a coward 
beats his wife. 4. You cannot edu- 
cate your children unless you give 
them good example. 5. A real man 
does drink himself uncon- 
scious. 6. All gambling and betting 
are banned (except on football). 

It is not difficult to give orders 
to others; it is more difficult to give 
orders to oneself. 8. Communism 
leads nowhere. 9. I want to have 
7 rights, but I will do my duty. 

We e are nothing without God. 

tee the women; the standards are 


not 


- 


Always keep your home clean, 
neat, and attractive. 2. It takes two 
to quarrel. 3. Be an angel of peace 
instead of a devil of dissension. 4. 
Don’t lose your head just because 


your husband loses his. If you 
have no husband you must be both 
father and mother to your children. 
6. Train your children without 
screaming or cursing at them, or 
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beating them. 7. Cooperate with your 
children’s teachers. 8. Don’t oppose 
others; by cooperation you can reach 
the moon. 9. Nothing is sadder than 
a morally degenerate woman. 10. 
A woman without religion is worse 
than an atheistic man. 

One problem proves especially 
difficult: very few couples are legal- 
ly or sacramentally married. Men 
and women live together for awhile 
and _ then mutually agree tO eXx- 
change partners. The French Catho- 
lic Action worker is an excellent 
discussion leader, however, and he 
is slowly beginning to influence the 
men in the right direction; many 
marriages are now being solem- 
nized. Lectures are given on child 
care, the family and society, the 
modern worker. ‘Special lectures for 
men treat of family problems, social 
questions, engagement and mar- 
riage. Although the two legions en- 
roll only a minority, their ndiaenes 
is growing. 

A great deal 
however. In Rio alone, 400,000 
people need houses, schools and 
churches, and Dom Helder is build- 
ing them. In one slum suburb ten 
new apartment houses are being 
completed, and similar projects have 
been started in eight others. Each 
apartment has its own kitchen and 
shower, conveniences until now com- 
pletely unknown. Occupants will 
form a cooperative, and fix each 
family’s rent according to income. 

The bishop is a cazefal planner. 
He has had Sisters give the house- 


more is needed, 
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wives home-economics lessons. The 
Sisters have to use tact, because the 
women resent any implication that 
there is the slightest gap in their 
knowledge. So “the Sisters simply 
bring them together in small groups, 
meeting in an exact model of their 
future apartments. There they make 
curtains and bedspreads, and as the 
women sew (which they love to do) 
the Sisters diplom: tically teach them 
other things. Many bring up their 
family problems, so the cla isses serve 
a twofold purpose. 

Dom Helder thinks that one of 
the best ways to eradicate the slums 
is to wipe out barriers. “I 
want people to mix, so that every 
between the 


social 


difference 
their 


shade of 
favelas and 
roundings will disappear,” 
“The bourgeoisie badly needs an in- 
filtration of new living 
Catholicism. Eventually will 
come from my favelas.” 

Mixing the children seemed the 
best way of breaking down the class 
distinctions. When the bishop built 
a school in the Praia de Pinto, he 
held long discussions with well-to- 


bourgeois sur- 


he Says. 


ideas, of a 
th is 


do parents in adjoining neighbor- 
hoods, and asked them to send their 


children to the new school. Little 
by little his proposal won acceptance. 
The general shortage of school facil- 
ities hastened the process of integra- 
tion. . 

Still, the merging of 
slow. Right next to Dom Helder’s 
low-rent apartments, a rich country 
club is building a new tennis court, 


classes is 


swimming pools, and a luxurious 
clubhouse. [he bishop hae the 
club’s officers to buy land. some- 
where else, but they refused. Now 
Dom Helder is worried that his be- 
loved poor will be embittered by 
the presence of all this luxury 
around them. “In this case,” he says, 
“we will need 
really understands 
people.” 

To finance the new 
developments, Dom Helder has re- 
sorted to several schemes. He ob- 
tained free radio time for periodic 
reports to the people on his progress. 
On one program, he appealed for 
their 


good priest w ho 
and loves the 


housing 


donations from businesses; 
telephoned responses were read over 
Among many which pledged 
which 


the air. 
aid was the Coca-Cola Co. 
now gives the bishop a small per- 
entage on bottle sold in 
Brazil. 

Dom Helder also proposed an ex- 
hibition of folk art for the tourist 
trade; he received a small commis- 
sion on ticket sold. He has 
enlisted the help of doctors, lawyers, 
movies and 


every 


every 
pharmacists. Beneht 
football games have been staged for 
him, and every now and then he 
begs all Brazilian workers to donate 
an yg ee $ pay. 

Dom Helder’s most unique money- 
raising plan grew out of confer- 
with government officials. 
They gave him some land along 
the coast. A railroad and a highway 
make it industrial property, but the 
location is swampy. The bishop 


ences 
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cedes parcels to any interested com- which he always jots down follow- 
pany, under one condition: that the ing his thanksgiving. When he 
recipient of a grant improve both — read them, their rhythm and phras- 
his own tract and an adjoining area ing made them sound like poetry. 
of equal size. This second acreage (The bishop does write poetry, 
Dom Helder sells to another con- though not for publication, and it is 
cern at a substantial price. said to be very good. ) 

“If people won’t come to the Dom Helder knows that he can’t 
Mass,” Dom Helder says, “we'll abolish the slums until he can stop 
bring the Mass to them.” Every _ the people from pouring in from the 
Sunday he himself says Mass in one country. To prevent immediate 
of the favelas, at whatever hour is overcrowding, he is discouraging the 
convenient for the people, some- migration. 
times as late as 4 p.m. He tells the As a long-range remedy, he has 
congregation, which often numbers set up meetings in those parts of 
up to 300, about Christ and the the country from which most of the 
Blessed Virgin. migrants come. Bishops sit down 

As he talks, the Gospel comes to with technicians and specialists to 
life: even the men listen attentively. discuss the possibilities of improv- 
For Dom Helder, his social work ing conditions in the rural areas, 


seems to be a natural outgrowth of so that people are not forced to 
his deep spirituality. Once after leave their farms to make a living. 
Mass I watched him write some- The results will be slow, but Dom 
thing on a piece of paper and place Helder seems confident of success. 
it on the altar. Later, he said that “By 1966,” he says, “I hope there 
those were his thoughts for the day, will be no more favelas in Rio.” 


o 
° 


CHOICE OF WEAPONS 


Talma, the favorite actor of Napoleon Bonaparte, was famous for his ability 
to improvise lines when something went wrong with a scene. Once, the script 
called for him to fight a duel with pistols. His opponent, playing a dastardly 
villain, was supposed to fire prematurely, and Talma was to fall mortally 
wounded. 

However, the stage pistol in the hand of the other actor failed to go off. 
Having pulled the trigger several times, the now thoroughly bewildered vil- 
lain, unable to think of anything else to do, rushed up to Talma and gave him 
a violent kick. 

The great actor was equal to the occasion. With his usual presence of mind, 
he clapped his hand to his forehead and exclaimed, “Mon Dieu, his shoe was 
poisoned!” Then he collapsed upon the stage. 

The Eastern Messenger (March ’57). 





By Paul W. Kearney 


Condensed from “Harper’s Magazine’* 


How Safe Are This 


Year’s Cars? 


Flossy design and super- 
horsepower still hold a long 
lead over safety features 


ORSEPOWER, rather than 
horse sense, still dominates 
American automobiles this 

year. In step with greater power is 
greater length, making thousands 
more home garages and city park- 
ing-meter systems obsolete. 

American auto makers have be- 
come wedded to the doctrine that 
if you have sufficient power you can 
get away from where the accident 
happens before it happens. At least, 
that is Detroit's alibi for its frantic 
horsepower race. As a result, you 
can take almost any 1957 model 
and, from a standing start, shatter 
a legal 60 mph speed limit in 11 
seconds! 

Now it may be that you and I 
don’t crave this kind of jack-rabbit 
performance. It may even be that 
we drive well enough not to need 
285 horsepower to get us out of a 
bad passing jam. What has Detroit 
to offer this year? 

Most of the safety improvements 
emphasized in the 1957 cars are not 
New York City 16. 
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design features but performance 
features: fast acceleration; better 
cornering; more rubber on the pave- 
ment; easier steering control; less 
plunge in panic braking. These are 
all splendid things, but they are 
essentially what the race driver 
wants at speeds far beyond our 
street and highway limits. 

Despite all the hue and cry about 
the evils of fast driving, however, 
the majority of accidents do not 
happen at high speeds. The Na- 
tional Safety council’s study of 
685,000 accidents in one year re- 
veals that 87% occurred at 40 mph 
or less. Even when the Pennsyl- 
vania turnpike had a 70 mph limit 
on its western half, 75% of all the 
passenger cars involved in accidents 
were traveling at 50 mph or less. 
Certainly from now on, improved 
design, more than performance, is 
what can save lives. Driver be- 
havior and performance may cause 
the accidents, but it is the interior 
design of the car itself which often 
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is the cause of injuries or deaths. 
Up until last year, on this score, 
all American cars were about as 
safe as a Ist World War biplane. 
Indeed, we have had light private 
planes for years which you can 
crash at 70 mph and walk away 
from. Yet most cars today can kill 
passengers at 35 mph, or bash in 
their faces in a mere panic-braking 
operation. The records are filled 
with cases of what have come to be 
known as “survivable accidents.” 

A woman driver presumably fell 
asleep, went off the road, and hit 
a tree. Experts judged her speed at 
about 25 mph (from the condition 
of the car), yet she was killed in- 
stantly when the steering post was 
driven back six and a half inches 
as her body went forward. 

This actual case, taken from 
police files, is typical of hundreds of 
others. It shows that serious injury 
or death in accidents at moderate 
speeds results directly from inferior 
design. This is something the ex- 
perts should bear in mind when 
they blame the driver for our pres- 
ent traffic toll. At least half this 
annual butchery could be prevented 
by the automobile manufacturers. 

Back in wartime 1942 the sugges- 
tion was made that much injury 
and disfigurement could be elimi- 
nated if auto manufacturers would 
follow the example of the aircraft 
industry. Pilots were being lost in 
landing and take-off accidents where 
neither altitude nor anti-aircraft 
fire was involved; and since pilots 
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were hard to come by, the airplane 
designers had begun to ask: Why? 
Hugh DeHaven, 


pioneering work in crash research, 


who had done 


was the man who answered the 
question. He pointed out that a 
pilot’s chances of injury or death 
from striking some projection inside 
the cockpit were by far his greatest 
risk in a survivable crack- up. And 
so aircraft manufacturers promptly 
proceeded 1. to remove or modify 
the lethal projections; 2. to fix the 
pilot so firmly in his seat that he 
wouldn’t keep right on going after 
the plane stopped. 

DeHaven’s automotive-crash-in- 
jury research group at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical college proceeded to 
apply the same logic to automobile 
design—but the industry refused to 
see ‘the point. DeHaven’s theory 
was brushed off as “academic” until 
1949, when the Indiana State Police 
enlisted in the Cornell Study. 
Under direction of Corporal (now 
Sergeant) Elmer C. Paul, a special 
squad of troopers began to investi- 
causes of the injuries rather 
causes of the accidents, 
regular 


gate 
than the 
which they left to the 
patrols. 

In the first year on this project, 
Paul’s squad made these findings. 

About half the fatalities investi- 
gated (in rural areas where the 
pace quickens) occurred under 40 
mph. 2. Only 16% could be classi- 
fied as nonsurvivable; that is, col- 
lisions or roll-overs at such high 
speeds that deaths were almost in- 
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Therefore, of 600 acci- 
proper Car 


evitable. 
dents studied, 
could have been a lifesaver in 503 
(84%) of the cases. 

Still the automobile manufactur- 
ers did nothing. In 1952 the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. came to the 
support of a continuing automobile- 
The first fruit of their 


design 


safety study. 


sponsorship was establishment of 


standards for a correctly designed 
seat belt. Vice Pres. Ralph Meigs of 
Liberty Mutual has stated that an 
approved safety belt can eliminate 
at least 30% of the fatalities and 
minimize upwards of 60% of the 
A 90-day special analysis 
130 fatal 


persons 


injuries. 
Indiana of 
accidents in which 153 
died. The question was, how many 


of the lives might have been saved 
69% 


was made in 


by belts? The conclusion: 
definitely; — 12% possibly. 
The volume of expert opinion 
along this line is mounting rapidly, 
for the Indiana troopers have now 
been joined in this study by the 
highway patrols of North Carolina, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, 
California, Arizona, Texas, and 
Vermont. All their case histories go 
to Cornell for evaluation. This vast 
volume of on-the-spot research will 
eventually lead the way to Liberty 
Mutual’s second objective: a really 
crashworthy design. 
One result ok these 
now apparent: an effort on the part 
of most auto manufacturers to clean 
up the dashboard by recessing or 
removing — skull- fracturing control 


studies is 
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knobs, buttons, and radio and clock 
moldings. Nevertheless, it is dis- 
couraging to see how little has been 
done to modify the inside door 
handles and window cranks. Chrys- 
ler’s handles, recessed into the door 
panels, are about the only improve- 
ment in this respect. These features 
also preclude the possibility of 
frolicking children accidentally kick- 
ing open a rear and falling 
(This has happened twice 
within a week on the New York 
thruway.) It is also discouraging to 
note, even on higher-priced cars, 
the continued presence of such shin 
crushers as record players, heater 
casings, or sharp-edged heater panels 


door 


out. 


just under the dash. 

Undeniably, various manufactur- 
ers have nibbled at various aspects 
of safety design for many years. 
For example, ‘Studebaker has _ad- 
hered tenaciously to the lowest 
center of gravity of all American 
cars and really pioneered in provid- 
ing greater visibility. For 17 years 
Nash has advocated the unitized 
body-chassis construction and raised 
its fresh-air intake far the 
disgraceful level of other cars; Nash 
was probably the first to offer 
safety belts (with few takers). 

Packard leads the field with its 
torsion-bar suspension, for superior 
handling, and its new nonslip dif- 
ferential, invaluable if you slide off 
onto a soft shoulder. Chrysler led 
the way in seats designed for a car 
instead of a divan, ‘and in fade- 
proof, nl disk brakes. The 


above 
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late-lamented Kaiser car at least 
attempted to do something to re- 
duce windshield and dashboard 
injuries. 

3ut all such efforts are isolated 
and limited. Cornell’s Automotive 
Crash Injury Research compared 
injury patterns in cars of 1940-49 
vintage with injuries in cars made 
from 1950-54. The experts came up 
with this conclusion. “The data in 
this report show that 15 years of 
passenger-automobile design have, 
at best, produced no advance in 
decrease of 
injury-pro- 


‘crashworthiness’ or 
traumatic effects when 
ducing accidents occur.” 

Instead, we are witnessing what 
New York’s Traffic Commissioner 
T. T. Wiley describes as “a horse- 
power jag that is as insidious as 
in which practically every 
involved. Stock 


opium” 
manufacturer is 
models do 114 to 145 mph—with no 
road in the country posting a legal 


limit higher than 65. The standard 
alibi is that this prodigal power is 
a “safety factor in tight passing 
situations,” a perfect example of 
sales-department eyewash. 

The huckster approach has lull- 
ed the public into thinking it has 
a safe car when it hasn’t. The buyer 
has been abetted in this attitude by 
an industry congenitally allergic to 
the word sasichentt. Having long ago 
classified consumers as morons, the 
manufacturers are certain that if 
anyone breathes the forbidden word 
the prospect will dash across the 
street and buy another make of car, 
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one which doesn’t have accidents. 

The Ford Motor Co. is perhaps 
the one manufacturer which has 
completely disregarded the old trade 
taboo. While its largest competitor 
dabbled fitfully with some safety 
improvements, ‘ignored othe 
more important, and hush-hushed 
the whole subject, Ford plunged 
into crash research in 1951. Enough 
startling things were learned to 
warrant an intensified program a 
year and a half later. 

Ford worked closely with the 
Cornell group. In September, 1955, 
it horrified its conservative contem- 
poraries by inviting more than 500 
safety experts and “trade journalists 
toa safety forum at which gleaming 
new °56 models were w enbualy 
smashed to show the most skeptical 
just how much crashworthiness was 
being built into the entire Ford 
line. 

The highlight of the meeting was 
the presentation to Cornell by 
Henry Ford II of a $200,000 check 
for more and better crash research. 
And, while this gift was matched 
to the dollar by Chrysler, none of 
the other manufacturers invited to 
participate took the opportunity to 
do so. 

Do customers want this protec- 
tion? One answer is that found by 
the New York Times in a survey 
at the last auto show. Safety equip- 
ment was the first consideration of 
60% of the buyers, especially of 
women. Another is that 43% of all 
Fords sold in 1956 were ordered 


‘TS even 
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with the padded dash; no optional 
feature ever before offered by the 
company caught on so fast. Further- 


more, enough seat belts were in- 
stalled in last year’s Fords to pro- 
tect 350,000 riders. When a survey 
was made at the Chicago Auto 
show last season, 31% of the people 
who expressed a preference for Ford 
gave safety as one of their reasons. 

This is not to say that other com- 
panies did not adopt these improve- 
ments before Ford. Studebaker was 
one of the first publicly to crash- 
test safety door latches; Kaiser pad- 
ded the dashboard more or less effec- 
tively; and Chrysler went them one 
better with a “slow-rebound” plas- 
tic padding on its New Yorker line 
several years ago. Yet the phobia 
in the industry was still so strong 
that salesmen in the showrooms 
itched to change the subject when- 
ever it was mentioned. Even the 
splendid safety aspects of power 
steering are still being subordinated 
to its sales appeal for lazy parkers. 
Ford busted things wide open by 
frankly talking safety. 

Ford has an excellent, impact- 
resisting door latch that will keep 
your passengers from being heaved 
out on their skulls at the slightest 
impact. It has a fine, slow-rebound 
plastic dash pad with none of the 
hazards of foam rubber (which is 
no good for this purpose; if your 
head hits thick foam rubber, it can 
bounce hard enough to break your 
neck). You can drop an egg from 
50 ft. on the special plastic padding 


developed at Cornell and not crack 
the shell. 

Ford has also safeguarded the 
rear-view mirror and padded the 
sun visors. And it provides approved 
seat belts, at extra cost, properly 
attached to the car frame, not mere- 
ly to the metal floor plate or the 
seats. Now that the ice is broken, 
most of these improvements are 
also being offered by competitors. 
But there are two for which Ford 
still hasn’t received the recognition 
it deserves: the “deep-dish steering 
wheel” and the safety-locked front 
seat, 

Cornell studies show that about 
40% of all drivers injured are hurt 
by the steering wheel: either the 
spokes snap and harpoon him or 
the center post crushes his chest or 
his stomach; or he gets it both ways. 

Ford’s new impact-absorbing 
wheel precludes these unpleasant 
possibilities in any survivable acci- 
dent: the spokes will bend, not 
snap, even under great pressure. 
The “deep-dish” design will distrib- 
ute impact much as a catcher’s mitt 
absorbs a fast pitch. 

Another Ford contribution is the 
locking seat track. In any major 
accident, the seats come out by the 
roots; often you can dislodge the 
seats by just slamming on the 
brakes. But the new seat track pre- 
vents this from happening—at least 
to the front seat. 

Two defects in 1957 cars for 
which the manufacturers cannot 
be blamed entirely are the wrap- 
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around windshield and the _ hard- 
top styling. Buyers demand them. 

Distortion and reflection are in- 
herent in most wrap-around win- 
dows. On this score some pointed 
remarks have been made by Dr. 
Dupont Guerry III, of the Medical 
College of Virginia. 

S Said Dr. Cicer rry about the curved 
“In it all basic optical 
principles have been completely 
ignored. The driver suffers from 
terrific visual distortion, increased 


windshield, 


glare, and insuperable diplopia (the 
seeing of one object as two) from 
ghost images exaggerated by the 


acute curvature.” 

Much the same thing happened 
to hard-top styling. The four-door 
hard-top removes the last semblance 
of support previously provided by 
the center post in a roll-over . No 
less than 39% of open-road, non- 
pedestrian traffic fatalities involve 
noncollision roll-overs. Therefore, 
this fact is something for auto buy- 
ers to ponder. The ‘only company 
to resist the hard-top trend is Nash- 
Hudson, with its unitized body- 
frame. This year, Ford is trying to 
do what it can with a concealed, 
heavily-reinforced center pillar 
which gives the hard-top look with- 
out eliminating the post. 

It is highly encouraging to see 
the industry beginning to show 
some regard for safety, but we still 
have a Jong way to go. A list of 
the faults which keep the American 
car from being as safe as it should 
be would still include such things 
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as these. 1. Safety glass which may 
not shatter but can cut you to rib- 
bons. 2. Lethal fresh-air intakes at 
low level (corrected in some models 
this year). 3. Excessively slow steer- 
ing response. 4. Windshield wipers 
inadequate for snow or sleet. 5. In- 
ferior exhaust systems which leak 
carbon monoxide into the car. 6. 
Undue brake fade, or outright fail- 
ure due to fluid leakage. 7. The fire 
hazard of undercoatings or certain 
plastic covers on sponge-rubber 
seats. 8. Overloaded tires. 9. De- 
creased braking area due to the 
new 14inch wheel. 

The whole safety problem could 
be solved by the auto makers them- 
selves. No industry has done a 
finer job in promoting safety and 
reliability in its field than the 
American Gas association, the mem- 
bers of which turn out products 
with a lethal potential at least as 
great as that of the automobile. 

The automotive engineers know 
as much as or more than any of 
their critics about safe car design. 
But they will never be allowed to 
put that knowledge fully to work 
until the sales executives are ban- 
ned from the drafting rooms, just 
as they have been banned in the 
field of washing machines, electric 
blankets, gas furnaces, oil burners, 
and a score of other devices with 
high accident potentials. 

Human nature being what it is, 
the survivable accident will always 
be with us. But applied crash re- 


search can curb needless deaths. 





By Doris Grumbach 
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God’s Exceptional Children 


Students at the College of St. 
sters prepare for First Communion and Confirmation 


many chil- 
mental 


NTIL RECENTLY, 
U dren deficient in 
i ability or handicapped by 
severe physical disabilities have not 
received the religious training given 
children of normal capacity. They 
have been left either to their own 
devices or to the unskilled devices 
of well-meaning parents who gave 
up the struggle in despair. Few 
were confirmed, or even made their 
First Communion, unless they were 
lucky enough to live near an Order 
of Sisters devoted to their education. 
Now, at the College of St. Rose, 
a small women’s college in north- 
eastern New York state, a group of 
students called the Catechists of St. 
Francis have undertaken the reli- 
gious training of children who are 
considered hopelessly handicapped. 
Under the guidance of Sister 
Noel Marie, their moderator, the 
catechists take a special course in 
their sophomore year. They learn 
techniques used in dealing with 
“exceptional” children. Girls who 
will be teaching deaf children are 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. 


April, 


tose help handicapped young- 


told, for example, to wear heavy 
lipstick to make their lip movements 
clearer to the lip-reading child. The 
course also stresses the human 
qualities that will be essential to 
their work: the charity, compassion, 
and patience necessary if they are 
to bring those special souls to the 
altar rail for Communion and Con- 
firmation. 

Then, beginning in their junior 
year, the catechists work with the 
children, one student to one child. 


1957. © 1957 by the Knights of Columbus, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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The work is continuous; a student 
stays with the same child, building 
up his confidence, establishing her- 
self as his friend and trusted teach- 
er. The children become devoted 
to their catechists, eager to please 
them. One small girl took the name 
Rose for her Confirmation name out 
of gratitude to her teacher and the 
College of St. Rose. 

The children are those unable to 
qualify as normal enough to attend 
either public or parochial schools. 


Only recently has their academic 


training been taken over by private 
groups Tike Albany’s Association for 
the Help of Retarded Children, a 
group of parents who banded. to- 
gether, hired a teacher for a special 
class, and got the city to provide 


free schoolroom The Red 
Cross provided transportation. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the re- 
leased-time afternoon for religious 
instruction, the Red Cross station 
wagon pulls up before Philip Liv- 
ingston High school and picks up 
the handicapped children to bring 
them to the college. Others come 
from a near-by home for boys, La- 
Salle institute, and still others ride 
in from other cities, one from 20 
miles away. Besides the mentally 
retarded are children with defective 
hearing or vision. 

The college put an announce- 
ment in the diocesan paper, the 
Evangelist, to inform parents of ex- 
ceptional children of the new cat- 
echetical service. The catechists 
have accepted about 40 children be- 


space. 


tween seven and 14 years old for 
religious instruction. 

It is a moving experience to walk 
about the 3rd floor of St. Rose’s 
science building any Wednesday 
afternoon during the school year 
and look into the classrooms. In a 
far corner of the biology lab you 

may see two small girls, their half- 
comprehending eyes trying hard to 
concentrate on the brightly colored 
pictures their two seachors are ex- 
plaining to them. The teachers go 
very slowly; they frequently break 
off for some physical activity, be- 
cause they know that their pupils 
cannot pay attention to anything for 
more than a few minutes at a time. 

In the next room a large colored 
picture hangs upon an easel, with 
the words “Tesus Loves Me” print- 
ed beneath it. A catechist is telling 
a story with the aid of the picture, 
repeating over and over and over 
the three words of assurance. 

Farther down the hall an instruc- 
tor is making stick drawings in col- 
ored chalk for a boy who is puzzling 
over the difference between mental 
and vocal prayer. In another lab, 
two little boys with defective vision 
are spelling out their catechism from 
books printed in huge type. 

After two or more years of teach- 
ing, some of these children are ready 
hoe the sacraments. Their readiness 
is decided by a priest, either Msgr. 
John J. Collins of the college fac- 
ulty or Father John Murphy, c.s.c., 
who is local director of the Family 
Rosary Crusade. It is often a difh- 
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cult decision. Many of the children 
have trouble grasping abstract ideas. 

Monsignor Collins judges their 
readiness by a simple formula. ‘They 
must understand who God is, and 
know their responsibility to Him. 
They must know when they are do- 
ing wrong, and they must be able to 
tell about it and feel sorry for it. 
Finally, they must know that they 
are receiving God at the Commun- 
ion rail, and they must be capable 
of swallowing the Host. 

Their Confessions are heard at a 
prie-dieu, not in the confessional, 
which frightens them at first. The 


deaf child writes his confession, and 
hands it to the priest; the priest 
any questions he 


reads it, writes 
may have, and receives the writ- 
ten answers of the child. Then the 
written confession is torn up so the 
child may see that it has been de- 
stroyed. 

The long training culminates 
each May. Many of the catechists 
are about to be graduated from col- 
lege, but the high point of their 
senior year often comes when they 
enter the college chapel, dressed in 
black cap and gown, just behind 
the child they have brought along 
the long way to First Communion, 

In May, 1 1956, five children, two 
boys and three girls, marched dows 
the aisle with their catechists. It 
was a moment of high tension. The 
children were wary and apprehen- 
sive over the part they had to play, 
for the first time in their limited 
lives, in a great drama. The cate- 


chists knew that sometimes their 
small pupils’ behavior was unpre- 
dictable. Most tense of all was Sis- 
ter Noel Marie, who had slept very 
little the night before, and had re- 
quested her whole Community to 
pray that all would go well. 

During the Mass. the children 
seemed unusually attentive. One 
girl, unable to bear the tension, 
burst into tears. Her catechist moved 
closer to her, borrowed a handker- 
chief from Sister Noel Marie, and 
put her arm around the child dur- 
ing the Offertory and Consecration. 

At the Communion they moved 
slowly to the rail, catechists guiding 
pupils. The priest, Father John 
Murphy, gave Communion very 
slowly, waiting at each place until 
he was sure the Host had been 
properly received. The catechist with 
the frightened little girl kept her 
protecting arm around her charge, 
and there was no further difficulty 
of any kind. 

The most moving sight at that 
Mass, however, was the faces of the 
parents, who were seated at the back 





y 

It must have been a won- 
derful person who first sug- 
gested that these little ones be 
called “exceptional” children. 
The word is a reminder of the 
exceptional claims such handi- 
capped children have on our 
love, our generosity, and our 
service. 

+k Richard J. Cushing of Boston. 
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of the chapel because the children _ that she could get around only wi " 
seemed calmer when they were with the aid of a ‘wheel chair and ¢ 

their teachers. A few parents wept crutch, Alice had spent her ve 
openly. time helping children afflicted in 

Four days later, the year’s work other ways. She said that she had 
formally closed when Bishop Scully been helped, in turn, by her pupils. 

ade a special visit to the college Another girl was treasuring the 
chapel to confirm 14 of the cate- words a grateful mother had spoken 
chists’ pupils. The bishop made the to her at the door as she left: “I 
preliminaries short; he talked to the have had no trouble with Johnny 
children briefly and very kindly. since he made his First Communion. 
One little boy, carried away by He’s so busy trying to keep his soul 
happiness, hugged the bishop. clean.” 

After the Confirmation ceremo- And Linda Clark, who had just 
nies, the catechists removed their won an award as the outstanding 
caps and gowns, and walked back Catholic young woman of the year 
to their classes. One of the seniors for the U.S. was helping her 
was on crutches. She was Alice Dol- _ friend Alice Dollard along the path, 
Jard, the chairman of the catechists, and thinking, “Of all the things I’ve 
a victim of polio since her freshman done in these four years, nothing 


year in high school. Despite the fact seems better than this.” 


THE EYE OF GOD 
In the early 1880's an old blind war veteran was to be seen each day standing 
at a certain street corner in Paris, waiting patiently for alms. His little grand- 
daughter always stood beside him. 

One afternoon as a group of men stood near by talking, the old soldier heard 
one of them addressed by a name he recognized, so he spoke to him. “What do 

ou wish?” asked the gentleman. “I have “already given you two sous.’ 

“Yes, Monsieur, and I am very grateful,” the old soldier replied. “But now 
I should like something else. If you woeld be so kind, perhaps you could write 
some verses for me.” 

“You shall have them,” replied the gentleman. He was true to his word, and 
the next day the alms of the blind veteran were greatly increased because of 
a placard upon which appeared this verse: 

Like Belisarius and like Homer, blind, 

Led by a young child on his pathway dim, 
The hand that aids his needs, pitying and kind, 
He will not see, but God will see for him. 


The name signed to the verse: Victor Hugo. 
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The Art of Getting a Raise 


to make the 


Here's how 
your wife that you are worth more money 


ETTING a pay raise is a com- 


C plicated art at which some 

people are more adept than 
others. You may be a crackajack at 
your job and yet be no more than 
a fumbler at the technique of boost- 
ing your own fortunes. Make one 
ill- eemehond. badly timed request 
for more money and it’s possible 
that you could blow your future 
with your company sky- high. Mas- 
ter the strategy of self- advancement 
and, even if your capacities are no 
more than those of the next fellow, 
you may be able to storm the 
heights of success. 

The way to get next year’s raise 
is to start ‘working toward it now, 
and the key to your strategy is in- 
formation. Not the half- 
truths that float through the corri- 
dors; follow them and you will 
wind up on the discard heap. What 
you need are facts that will help 
you make judgments about how, 
where, and when to your 
campaign. 

Know your company. 
swers to three central 
concern you here. 


1. Who are the 


*The Kiplinger Magazine. 1729 H St., 
by the Kiplinger Washington 


gossipy 


press 


The an- 
questions 


persons who 


N.W., Washington 6, 
Agency, 
59 


boss agree with 











control your progress, and what are 
they like? To pin this down you 
must know how the chain of com- 
who gives orders 
and who sees that they are carried 
out. And you should understand 
where your department and you 
yourself fit into the whole picture. 
If you don’t know, ask your imme- 
diate boss. 

You would be wise also to gather 
discreetly what knowledge you can 
about how the unoficial hierarchy 
operates, w hich people are on their 
way up and which are on their way 
out. Not that you should be seek- 
ing a pair of coattails to cling to. 
But the plain truth is that it often 
pays to make yourself known to the 
1957 


mand _ operates: 


D. C. March, 1957. @ 


Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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people who swing weight, provid- 
ed you can do so without going out 
of bounds. 

The most person to 
you is your immediate boss. Before 
you branch out, be certain that you 
know him and that he knows you. 
pointers on sizing 


important 


Here are some 
him up. 

Is he fair, willing to use his 
authority and accept ” responsibility 
for what goes on under him? If so, 
you can be pretty sure he will help 

you get a raise if you deserve it. Be 
certain you work through him and 
not around him. 

But he may be a buck passer, the 
sort who won’t make a decision and 
stand by If so, he will probably 
go along pen what his superiors 
think. In such a case, redouble 
your efforts to make them know 
how good you are. 

Does he delegate authority, en- 
courage initiative? If so, find out 
how much he wants you to do on 
and go ahead. He will 
ability, self-confi- 


your own, 
appreciate 
dence, and drive. 

Or does he play everything close 
to the chest, insisting on being kept 
informed of details? If so, don’t in- 
itiate anything without his O.K.— 
and start thinking about getting out 
of what looks like a dead endl for 


you. 


your 


Which way is up? If all you 
are after is a one-shot pay raise, 
then probably you are being short- 
sighted. The soundest way to as- 
sure steady increases is to capture 
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a place on the advancement escala- 


tor. 

That means finding out how 
people usually make their way in 
the company and then picking the 
upward route that seems most like- 
ly for you. Is there a regular pay- 
raise and promotion policy? If so, 
don’t buck it, but use it. Find out 
what the next normal step would 
be for you, and do what you can 
to hasten it. 

Without slighting the job you 
are on, discreetly scout the other 
departments to see which may be 
expanding, which falling behind. 
Try to discover some measure of 
what the future holds for your own 
department. Keep an eye open for 
new company activities. 

An executive who rose through 
the various departments of a large 
insurance company lays out this 
plan of action. “Pick a spot you'd 
like to go after. Decide who the 
other candidates might be, and fig- 
ure what your chances are. If those 
chances are reasonable, start get- 
ting yourself ready, perhaps by tak- 
ing special courses at night. When 
you think you're about ready, let 
someone higher up know.” 

Another canny expert comments, 
“That plan is O.K., but it omits 
one important step. Before you 
train for a new position, ask your 
boss whether you should. Dollars 
to doughnuts he will say you 
should, and right there you’ve made 
him an accessory to your campaign. 


Give him progress reports from 
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time to time to deepen his com- 
mitment.” 

3. How’s the company 
Your timing is intimately connect- 
ed with thie factor. If profits are 
be discussed. 


doing? 


zooming, raises can 
But if sudden losses have forced a 
retrenchment, ignorance of that fact 
can lead you into a serious boner. 

You should have a good notion 
of how rapidly things normally 
move in your firm. Trying to crash 
ahead with a dramatic show of abil- 
ity in an old-line slow-moving firm 
may make you seem too pushy, and 
can be suicide. But sitting tight and 
waiting for the break in a young, 
vigorously competitive company can 
get you lost in the shuffle. 

Know your field. What you are 
after now is a realistic appraisal of 
your bargaining power. If you don’t 
get w hat you want w here you are, 
haw would it be to go else- 
where? 

Watch the trade 
keep in touch with people in other 
talk business in general 
supervisors 


Casyv 


publications, 


companies, 
with vour colleagues, 
and friends, and read the newspa- 
pers. Find out what jobs like yours 
pay in other companies and how 


other companies are doing. Remem- 


ber that the hiring, paying, and 
promoting of employes is competi- 
tive. If the demand for manpower 
is high, your chances of getting a 
raise are good; if demand is low, 
vour chances are low, too. Act ac- 
cordingly. 

Know yourself. In this case, your- 
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self is your job performance. It is 
what vour bargaining power hinges 
on. The surer you are that you 
have earned a raise, the easier it is 
to get one. Ask yourself these ques- 
tions. 


1. How 


are you doing on the 


job? Obviously you are meeting at 


least the minimum requirements or 
vou wouldn’t be on the payroll. To 
judge your raise-getting potential, 
you want to hiokves Wes you stack 
up against your colleagues. For anal- 
ysis, list all the elements you can 
think of by which performance on 
your job (no matter who holds it) 
should be rated. Then compare 
vourself with your co-workers. 

If there is an official company 
description of your position, check 
your own job analysis against it. 
The key to faster progress may be 
a more thorough knowledge of 
what is expected. 

2. What do your colleagues, your 
menadione boss, and the higher- ups 
think of you? Do most of them 
some of them, any of them think 
you are a topnotcher on the job? 
Do they like you? Respect you? 
Your raise may depend on your 
general reputation. 

Now, before you complete your 
self-study, review these key ques- 
tions. Have you earned a raise or 
promotion? Does your boss know 
it? Do you know the spot you want 
to move into? Do you have all the 
training you need for it? If you 
were ie would you choose your- 
self over the other candidates? The 
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answers to these questions may 
show you where to put your strong- 
est efforts. 

Careful, long-range planning will 
help set up your raise, but a faulty 
tactical move can blow it. 

So, should you come 
and ask for more money? In many 
circumstances that’s just what you 
what you may have to 
But before you 


right out 


should do, 
do, to get a 
plunge, consider these angles. 

It is usually best to force a raise 
without asking for it. If the boss 
can appear to be acting on his own 
initiative, both you and he will feel 
better, and your connection with 
the company will be strengthened. 

If you do use the direct ap- 


raise. 


proach, be certain of your ground. 


You should be able to eee that 
vou or the job, has 


you received your 


something, 
changed since 
last raise. 

Instead of simply asking for more 
money, about your future 
prospects with the company. 

Timing is crucial. Don’t sail i 
on the boss the day after the com- 
pany has lost its best customer. And 
don’t take the boss by surprise. Let 
him know you are coming to talk 
to him, and give him time to think 
about your request after you make 
it. 

Scout for another offer first? 
This is the gambit of the implied 
threat. It can be mighty dangerous 
if you handle it wrong. 

Scouting is OK. if you go at it 
subtly and quietly, not if you bit- 


inquire 
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terly advertise the fact that your 
boss is a miser. 

Beware of giving your present 
boss or a prospective employer ~ 
impression that you are disloyal, 
job hopper, that all you are inter- 
ested in is salary. 

Before you use another offer as a 
threat to leave your present job, be 
sure the offer is real and that you 
are prepared to accept it. 

On the other hand, if you get an 
offer and then stick where you are, 
vou should make certain that the 
people who were willing to hire 
you don’t get the notion you were 
simply using them as a lever. T hey 
may spread “the word that you are 
a tricky guy. Besides, you may need 
them some other time. 

Often it’s quite useful to tell 
your (truthfully) that you’ve 
had an offer that you've already 
turned down because you like the 
firm you are with. However, in 
fairness to yourself and your fam- 
ily, you would like to have another 
look at what the future might hold 
for you in this company. 

Explain how badly you need a 
raise? Under most circumstances, 
No. Don’t beg. It reduces your 
status and therefore your bargain- 
ing power. If you’ve earned a raise, 
you should get it. 

However, the fact that you do 
need more money to carry on your 
family affairs is certainly a factor 
in your attitude toward your job. 
Therefore, a subtle hint dropped in 
the right place can plant the notion 


be SS 
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that if you don’t get the compensa- thing in the world,” says a person- 
tion you deserve, you may have no nel manager, “is to be overlooked.” 
choice but to look elsewhere. A final bit of raise-receiving eti- 

Just sit tight and hope? Sure, if quette: when you get a raise, you 
you re turning out the kind of per- are supposed to | appreciate it, no 
formance that’s bound to earn a_ matter how tharo ughly you earned 
raise, and if the company has a _ it. If it is too mall. don’t complain 
good salary-review program, and if unless you think you might want 
you are quite certain that the boss to quit. Instead, ask how you can 
knows how well you are doing. increase your worth to the firm. 
Otherwise, you had better work at No matter what the size of your 
clinching your raise. “The easiest raise, start working toward the next. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 

One need not be a student of language to have noted that certain words 
have common roots. 

Logos in Greek means word, study, or science. Of the hundreds of words 
in which this root is found a dozen are listed below. Try to match Column A 
with Column B. ; 

Column A Column B 

prologue a) One who hates words, argument, discussion. 

epilogue b) Words of high praise, especially used of a dead 
person. 

eulogy c) A letter, character, or symbol used to represent an 
entire word. 

neologism d) Words of closing added to a novel, poem, or play. 

misologist e) Words of introduction, especially to a novel, poem, 
or play. 

logogram f) A new word or a new meaning for an established 
word. 

eclogue An expert on pronunciation. 

tautology A scholar who traces the origin and development 
of words. 

phonologist i) A short pastoral poem, usually containing words 
exchanged by shepherds. . 

. etymologist Needless repetition of the same thought in different 

words. 

monologue A long speech by one speaker. 

dialogue A talking togéther; conversation; words exchanged 
in a play. 
(Answers on page 118.) 





Home on the Rance 


oa 
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If you wished to give a real break 
to a homeless boy, or to a boy who 
had been kicked around a bit, what 
would you do for him? How about 
giving him a fresh start on a real 
western ranch, with horses to ride, 
beef cattle to herd, bunk beds, flap- 
jacks for breakfast? 

That Father Cass- 
edy’s idea, and he made it work. At 
his Home on the Range for Boys at 
Sentinel Butte, N. D., 30 boys Con 
the average) now enjoy the kind of 
life that for millions of other Amer- 
ican youngsters is only part of the 


was Elwood 


bovs 


world of make-believe. 

The unusual foster home got its 
start in 1949. Father Cassedy gave a 
talk before a convention of members 
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FOR BOYS 


By Dan Halligan 


of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
from North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. He voiced his hope that some- 
day he might start a country home 
for boys w ho had no homes or were 
on the verge of becoming delin- 
quents. Somebody passed the hat; 
when it reached Father Cassedy, it 
contained $123. 

A few days later, Mr. 
Ed Lievens, an elderly, 
couple who owned a ranch at Sen- 
tinel Butte, read about the incident 
in the newspaper. They immediate- 
ly decided that Father Cassedy 
should have their land for his boys’ 
home. In August, 1950, Father 
Cassedy and shave boys, the first of 
the total of 100 who have come to 


and Mrs. 


childless 











Che youngsters do a great deal of horseback riding at Father Elwood 


Cassedy’s Home on the 


longer. 


the ranch, set up headquarters in 
the granary. 


Several major obstacles (along 
with lack of capital.) confronted the 
priest. He knew absolutely nothing 
about farming. The ranch had no 
livestock to help it become at least 
partly self-supporting. The buildings 
could not shelter very many boy 
But before he had time to be dis- 
couraged, neighbors, friends, and 
total strangers began to show him 
what they ‘thought of his plan. 

Ray Schnell, then lieutenant gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, gave “the 
ranch a registered yearling i fereford, 
and persuaded other ranchers to do 
the same thing. In no time, Home on 
the Range had a 43-head founda- 


item S. 


tange for Boys. Punishment for breaking 
rules sometimes consists of being 
Punishment is very seldom necessary. 


for a day or even 
(Photos by author.) 


“grounded” 


tion herd. Schnell also sponsored an 
auction of donated beef and dairy 
cattle, and from it the home received 
$20,000. Other donations, of money, 
clothing, furniture, food, poured in. 
At the same time, Father Cassedy 
began to be flooded with applications 
from welfare departments, divorced 
parents, and police departments. He 
was asked to take in dozens of boys, 
far more than he had room for. 

A boy is never “sentenced” to the 
ranch. Although an agency may ap- 
ply on behalf rot a boy, the young- 
ster must express a Ww ish to live at 
the ranch to be accepted. He may 
stay just as long as he likes. The 
minimum and maximum age limits 
are 12 and 18; but several times 





Every part of the day at the ranch starts off with a prayer. 


In addition to hearing Mass each morning, the ( 
go into their chapel for prayers immediately after each meal. 


Father Cassedy has taken in ten- 
year-olds when he knew they des- 
perately needed love and decent 
companionship. 


The doors of Home on the Range 


are open to any deserving boy, re- 
gardless of race or religion. Catholic 
boys attend Mass daily at the ranch; 
Protestants are transported to the 
eight miles away, 


town of Beach, 
for services every Sunday. All the 
boys attend the Beach public schools, 
and several of the older fellows are 
on the high-school football and bas- 
ketball teams. Businessmen in Beach 
help the home with free services; the 
boys have free admission to movies 


Yatholic boy S 
J 


and they receive free haircuts, too. 

Summer at Home on the Range 
means field work, haying, fence re- 
pairing, and horseback riding over 
the ranch’s 960 acres. Ninety per 
cent of the riding is done bareback. 
The ranch is now nearly self-sufh- 
cient, with its beef and dairy cattle, 
its poultry, its big vegetable garden— 
and its hard- working crew oF youth- 
ful ranch hands. In 1953, it was 
named the “most improved ranch” 
in Golden Valley county. 

When a boy’s 18th birthday or his 
graduation from high school ap- 
proaches, he begins to think about 


leaving: to go into service, to start 





In the brisk morning air, three horsemen 
set out to ride “to the ridge where the West 
commences.” They'll have a superb view. 





In a moment, Old Glory 
will be rippling in the Da- 
kota breeze—a stirring sight 
for range riders. 


Here’s how town marshals of 
western fiction developed that 
cool, eagle-eyed look: as rail- 
birds at the old corral. 





college, or to take a job. All those 
who have left the ranch remember 
Father Cassedy and the boys with 
letters, Christmas cards, and cash 
contributions. 

Home on the Range can’t accom- 
modate more than 35 boys with its 
present facilities; but Father Cassedy 
doesn't want to take more than that 
number anyway until other priests 
are available for vear-round duties 
at the ranch. 

The padre intends to keep Home 
on the Range as much of a genuine 
home as possible, and is afraid that 
with too few priests for a large num- 
ber of boys it might become simply 
an “institution.” His most urgent 


need: a recreation building. 


This lad is about to play that 
sweetest of frontier musical in- 
struments, the old chow bell. As 


soon as he begins his performance, 
his audience will come a-running. 





K.P. enjoys just about the same popularity at the ranch as it does 
among army recruits. Fortunately, nobody has to wrestle those 
pots and pans for more than a week at a stretch. 


Sometimes it is hard to distinguish work from play at the ranch. 
Herding beef cattle comes under work, but it is fun, too. 











Ns 


tland pony, thinks he’s a full-scale bronco, 
he eats like one. The youngster will remain the 
‘oraduates” to a larger mount. 


“7 
pony’s owner until he g 



































good book. 


At evening, a weary youth sprawls in his bunk with a 
It’s the only place to read; the ranch has no library, no easy chairs. 





Condensed from 


“The Journal of the 


American Medical Association’’* 





Near Life, Near 
Death, Near God 


Doctors are becoming more 
aware of the 
medicine and religion 


UST BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 
Stanley Wisniewski, 


X-ray room of Lutheran Deaconess 
hospital in Chicago. Soon, news 
papers all over the world were tell 
ing the story of how his heart had 
stopped; how a doctor had used 
pocketknite to quickly open the 
chest cavity; and how, after 2¥2 hours 
of massage drugs, the heart- 
beat returned to normal rhythm. 
Clinical details of the historic event 
were reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association by 
three participating 
all the published reports ignored 
what (to Wisniewski, at least) rep- 
resented an important supplement 
to the expert medical work. 
Throughout those crucial 2% 
hours everyone within sight of the 
victim, fellow nchuicions: nurses, 
doctors, was praying, some audibly. 
Physicians summoned a priest from 
a Catholic hospital near by, and he 


and 


physicians. But 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


» relation between 


1954, 
i 26, 


collapsed at work in the 


April -13, 


administered Extreme Unction to 
the apparently dead Wisniewski. 
Until now, these facts have not ap- 
peared in print. Why should any 
religious aspect of the case be re- 
ported? Was it not, after all, the 
skill of the doctors that accom- 
plished recovery? 

One of the three authors of the 
Journal article, Dr. C. David Brown, 
wrote, “There appeared to be a 
happy combination of fortuitous 
circumstances and favorable coin- 
cidences and a vast amount of un- 
selfish cooperative effort.” Now he 
1957. @ 1957 by the American Medical 


association, and reprinted with permission. 
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says: “I also was going to add i 

the manuscript that there were fer. 
vent prayers during the procedure, 
but decided perhaps this was not 
appropriate in a medical journal. 


Actually, we never were sure 
throughout that we were completely 
alone in this thing. We knew we 
were getting some guidance.” Dr. 
Brown, a C ongregationalist Chis two 
colleagues are Lutherans), is not 
calling the case a miracle. He simply 
relates an experience. 

Other examples of medicine and 
religion working together are report- 
ed by Dr. Salvatore R. Cutolo. His 
document iry, Bellevue Ils My Home, 
tells of the annual Jewish feasts at 
Bellevue hospital held just “down 
the hall” from Protestant and Cath- 
olic chapels. He describes the rabbi's 
ceremony performed for Jewish pa- 
tients and staff. It was 11 years ago 
at Bellevue (where the rule is that 
every patient must be seen by a 
that Francis Cardinal 


clergyman ) 
“The recognition of 


Spellman said, 
religion at this hospital is unique.” 

We have come a long way in 
those 1] vears. Tod: ly, showsusieds of 
hospitals ha ive some provision for 
ministering to the spiritual needs of 
their patients. Of the 7,000 hos- 
pitals in the U.S., 1,100 have some 
religious afhliation, and a large pro- 
portion of the others have available 
the services of clergymen of all 
three mz ijor faiths. At last report 35 
hospitals (more than half of them 
mental hospitals) had clergymen 
students receiving 


and seminary 
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This article is from a secular 
source. It does not specifically 
define prayer, but does regard it 
as petition from man to God. 
Informed Catholics know that 
besides the prayer of petition, 
man owes God prayers of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, and propitia- 
tion for sin. 


pastoral training in actual contact 
with the sick and dying. 

Never before have so many Amer- 
icans shown so much interest in 
both religion and medicine. In the 
last decade, themes on these two 
fields have virtually dominated best- 
seller lists, motion pictures, radio 
and television, and magazine and 
newspaper columns. The nation’s 
$1 billion church-building boom is 
matched by zooming construction of 
medical facilities. 

What is even more significant is 
that the % million doctors and cler- 
gymen in this country are in closer 
accord than at any other period in 
modern times. An Illinois clergy- 
man tells his congregation that reli- 
ance on tranquilizing drugs might 
hurt their lives, and his sermon is 
echoed the next day in the report 
of a federal health agency. The 
University of Chicago ‘possibly set 
world precedent this, year when it 
formally created a “joint appoint- 
ment” for falas Westberg, D.D. 
Ca former hospital chaplain who 
does not hold a medical degree) 
Dr. Westberg is associate professor 





NEAR LIFE, 
of religion and health, serving in 
both the federated theological school 
and the medical school of the uni- 
versity. 

In the field of mental health, par- 
ticularly, old quarrels between the- 
ology and psychotherapy are melt- 
ing away as men in white and men 
in black join forces in mutual con- 
cern for man’s psyche. St. Mary’s 
hospital in San Francisco recently 
sponsored a forum in which psychi- 
atrists and Catholic priests partici- 
pated. Many of the 400 clergymen 
and physicians who packed the hos- 
pital auditorium rather expected to 
hear this old controversy: are the 
confessional and the analyst’s couch 
in competition for man’s soul? But, 
instead of deadlocked debate, there 
was harmony over the aims of each 
group. 

Some 400 clergymen of all major 
faiths, 400 members of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric association, and 300 
psychologists, sociologists, and lay- 
men have formed the 1 new National 
Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health. ‘Regionally, there are simi- 
lar organizations established to co- 
ordinate pastoral care and clinical 
experience. Actual clinical experi- 
ence among patients in mental hos- 
pitals is given to both students and 
practicing clergymen in 43 widely 
scattered centers linked by an inter- 
denominational church council. 

As a rule, pastoral training of 
Catholics studying for the 
hood is tied in with other studies 
in the classroom. Two of the three 


priest- 
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branches of the Jewish faith have 
their own pastoral training program, 
but embracing all three is the Insti- 
tute for Pastoral Psychiatry at Belle- 
vue hospital in New York. 

At least a half-dozen American 
Catholic priests have become psy- 
chiatrists. One is Jerome Hayden, 
a Benedictine monk with doctorates 
in philosophy and medicine. He 
teaches psychiatry at the Catholic 
University of America in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and sees patients every 
day. And more and more Catholic 
lay physicians have become analysts 
since Pope Pius XII’s pronounce- 
ment approving psychotherapy when 
practiced according to Christian 
principles. Most clergymen offer 
only moral and religious advice, re- 
ferring potential psychiatric cases 
to physicians, This has evolved into 
a unique service at the Marble Col- 
legiate church in New York City. 
The Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
the well-known Protestant clergy- 
man and writer, has a full-time staff 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
ministers offering a “team ap- 
proach” to all who seek help. 

At Cornell Medical center in 
New York last summer, distin- 
guished physicians and clergymen 
of the three major faiths met to 
discuss the role of religion in heal- 
ing. Their viewpoints were so over- 
lapping that, at times, the audience 
might have wondered who were the 
doctors and who were the ministers. 

Is it really so unusual to hear 
faith in God expressed by a physi- 
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cian? Are doctors, as a group, ac- 
tually less pious than other mem- 
bers of our society? There is grow- 
in the free world 


ing e\ idence that, 
“godless 


at least, the myth of the 
doctor” is dying fast. Indeed, the 
A.M.A.’s medical 
ethics pointedly state that physi- 
“maintain under God, 
down the ages, the 
per- 


principles of 
cians must 
as they 
inflexible 
honor.” 


have 
standards of 
sonal \nd here are 
typical comments by physicians. 

Dr. Claude E. 
of clinical medicine at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical college: “Very oft- 
en we do not know what it is that 


most 
some 


Forkner, professor 


recovery of the 
that often it is 
impe yrtant 


brings about the 


patient. I am sure 
faith 
factor.” 

Dr. Julian P. Price, member of 
the A.M.A. board of trustees: “Our 
greatest need today is for every y phy- 
a member of 
gious ‘aidliats his 
vows and to let the public as well 
in clear and 


which is a most 


sician who is 1 reli- 


organization to 


as his colleagues know, 
unmistakable language, the prin- 
ciples for which he stands and the 
beliefs that he holds.” 

A Brooklyn pediatrician writing 
to the New York Health depart- 
ment: “A child had respiratory de- 
pression and was in peripheral col- 
lapse. It was only with the grace of 
God and medical aid that 
her life was saved.” 

Dr. Salvatore Cutolo of Bellevue, 
when a paralyzed patient asked how 
“I told her not to 


some 


she could go on: 
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lose faith in herself or God. If the 
doctor has no faith Cin such a case) 
he can offer his patient nothing. 
At times religion is medicine.” 

These statements represent only 
a few modern-day echoes of a herit- 
age that forms the very fabric of 
medical practice. There was little, 
if any, scientific method in the 
medicine practiced in ancient Egypt 
and Greece. Nor was there high 
caliber in the medical practice as- 
sumed largely by the clergy in Col- 
onial America. Yet the “whole” pa- 
tient was truly being treated in the 
light of limited knowledge of those 
times. 

In 1809, when Dr. Ephraim Me- 
Dowell of Danville, Ky., did the 


“impossible” 


by performing the 


first successful ovariotomy, he was 
probably helped not only by his 
skill with a scalpel but also by a 
prayer. Dr. McDowell had written 
it that very morning: “Direct me, 
O God, in performing this opera- 
tion, for | am but an instrument in 
thy hands.” 

Today, a century and a half later, 
a lot of other Kentucky doctors feel 
much the same way. Every monthly 
meeting of the Shelby- Oldham- 
Henry Counties Medical society is 
opened with prayer Cas are many 
medical sessions across the nation). 

Because so many people identify 
themselves with developments in 
both medicine and religion, any 
sign of conflict between the two 
makes headlines. Such was the case 
several years ago when police in 
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Texas had to jail the father and two 
brothers of an injured 20-year-old 
woman because the men were re- 
fusing to let doctors give her a need- 
ed blood transfusion. The patient 
herself desired the transfusion, but 
the relatives insisted it would vio- 
late their Jehovah’s Witnesses be- 
liefs. 

Even while recognizing the fact 
that faith is an element in the well- 
being of all people, most clergymen 
and ” phy sicians are firmly "allied 
against the “faith healers,” who ex- 
ploit the superstitious wishful think- 
ing of ill-informed persons. On the 
other hand, doctors every day face 


perplexing situations in which sim- 
ple human faith accomplishes more 


than they can with medicine. At 
Cook County hospital in Chicago, 
74 arthritis patients were given pills 
and told they would get better. 
Half of the patients did show 
marked improvement. Yet the pills 
were mere placebos, simple sugar. 
This is a puzzle that calls for a 
clinical solution. The glib explana- 
tion that somehow or other the doc- 
tor’s influence and the patient's 
hopes combine to promote health 
certainly does not give the whole 
answer. 

Studies already are under way 
aimed at exploring more fully the 
relationship of the body and the 
spirit. 

1. A symposium of physicians 
and clergymen in New York has 
proposed that hospitals and medical 
schools inaugurate “departments of 
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religion as an intimate part ol their 
structure to promote a better under- 
standing on the part of the physi- 
cian and clergyman of the spiritual 
need of ill persons.” 

2. Three universities (Yeshiva, 
Harvard, and Loyola of Chicago) 
have launched a comprehensive 
project aimed at standardizing the 
psychological training of theologi- 
cal students from all three major 
U.S. religions. The study is being 
financed by $400,000 in grants from 
the National Institute ‘of Mental 
Health. 

3. A Vienna _ psychiatrist, Dr. 
Viktor Frankl, is collecting precise 
data on his “Logotherapy-medical” 
theory, which holds that men and 
women have a universal ee 
toward goodness.* He says, “Psychi- 
atrists Ww rho ignore the spiritu: ie side 
of mental disorders are like doctors 
who pretend that a patient has no 
body above the neck.” 

Other clinical studies under way, 
as interpreted by many physicians 
and clergymen, seem to be on the 
dhussheld ‘of a “unified field theory” 
of faith and health. Forerunner in 
this “new medicine” is Dr. Hans 
Selye of Montreal. His widely her- 
alded experiments point up stress as 
a measurable factor in gauging an 
individual’s physical ocinalilctas Con- 
ducting detailed research along a 
sinailar | line is Dr. Harold G. W olf, 
a Cornell neurologist. His thesis is 
that hope, like faith and purpose in 
life, is good medicine. 


* See Caruo.tic Dicsst, July ’54, page 15. 
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Oe 56 | SFigners 


They risked everything that 


we might be free 


) ROBABLY NOT ONE freedom- 
| blest American in 100 could 

think of ten signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. | cer- 
tainly couldn’t—until, realizing what 


I de- 


an ungrateful citizen I was, 


cided to do something about it. 
I asked a newspaperman of 30 
years’ experience how many of the 


56 signers he knew. He remem- 
bered only Hancock! A prominent 
business executive recalled Hancock 
and Edward Rutledge. Not even 
the fact that he was a descendant 
of one of Rutledge’s relatives had 
whetted his interest in members of 
the Continental Congress. 

Come July 4, we the people of 
the U.S. will celebrate the 180th 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration. Let us remind our- 
selves that, with his signature, each 
of the 56 patriots risked everything 
he had, including his life. Some 
suffered imprisonment, exile, slan- 
der, broken health. Others sacrificed 
their entire fortunes, had their 
homes pillaged and _ burned, 
were subjected to treatment that 


or 


#720 Sth Ave., New York City 19. July, 


1956. 


shortened their lives. The least we, 
their beneficiaries, can do is to learn 
their names. 

“George Ross, 
George Clymer, 
ton . : 

I confess to a pretty mechanical 
means of imprinting the names on 
my own mind for keeps. | arranged 
them in groups according to the 
same first names or similar sur- 
names. Francis Lightfoot Lee, for 
example, helped me recall Francis 
Lewis and Francis Hopkinson. 

How interesting, I thought, that 
Francis Hopkinson was, among 
other things, a songwriter. And how 


George Taylor, 


George Wal- 


1956 by the American Legion, and reprinted 


with permission. 
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tragic that Lewis lost his wife, in 
a sense, in the fight for freedom. As 
a result of his stand against Eng- 
land, his Long Island home was 
ransacked by the enemy, his books 
and papers destroyed, his family 
forced to flee. 

Eventually, Mrs. Lewis was cap- 
tured and held in a filthy barracks 
for months. She refused a release 
that hinged on her husband's for- 
saking the Revolution. General 
Washington managed to have her 
liberated on account of her failing 
health. She died two years later as 
a direct result of her mistreatment. 

Thus was my memory test lead- 
ing me to the more important study 
of the men behind the names. | 
had a_ fascinating project. 
Those Continental congressmen be- 
gan to come alive. Freedom, and 
my country’s part in it, took on 
a new and momentous meaning. 

The names are interesting in 
themselves. The Christian names 
are almost entirely those of today, 
John, Thomas, William, and George 
leading with six each. There is 
only one really odd one, that of 
Button Gwinnett, who represented 
Georgia. What kind of man an- 
swered to the name of Button? I 
found that he had come from Eng- 
land a short six years before the 
signing. Now he was placing his 
name on a document that pro- 
claimed open rebellion against her. 
Button Gwinnett’s entire life was 
tempestuous, and at 45 he was killed 
in a duel by a political adversary. 


soon 


The three men who wrote “Jr.” 
after their names were all called 
Thomas. Remembering that, I can 
rattle off patriots Heyward, Lynch, 
and Nelson without a single “er-uh.” 
Of greater significance were the 
stories of courage and sacrifice I 


dug up about these three. 

Nelson was governor of Virginia 
at the time. But mortgaging his 
estates, he raised $2 million almost 
overnight to help finance the fight- 


LAST OF THE SIGNERS 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Catholic signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was 
among who risked the 
most by signing: he was one of 
the wealthiest men in the col- 
onies at the beginning of the 
Revolution, his wealth estimat- 
ed at $2 million. Nevertheless, 
he signed with flourishes, add- 
ing the customary “of Carroll- 
ton,” that there might be no 
mistaking his identity. He was 
a cousin of John Carroll, first 
archbishop of Baltimore and 
first bishop of the American 
hierarchy. Despite the stupid 
attack of the Ist Continental 
Congress upon the faith of the 
Catholics of Quebec, both Car- 
rolls accompanied Franklin and 
Chase on their fruitless attempt 
to win the Canadians to the 
American cause. Charles Car- 
roll died in 1832 at the age of 
95, having borne for the last 
six years of his life the title 
“Last of the Signers.” 


those 
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He was the man 


ing in his colony. 
hie fired upon his own home at 


cannon- 
He died 


Yorktown, although his 
ading did not destroy it. 
penniless. 


Twenty-four law- 


signe rs were 
Was a 


had 


four were doctors, one 
minister and three others 
studied for the ministry. There were 
14 farmers, nine merchants, 


yers, 


and one 
manufacturer. 

John Witherspoon of New Jersey, 
the minister, had been president of 
Princeton college for ten years. 
When to the 
Congress opposed ratification be- 


southern delegate 


not ripe for revolu- 
tion,” the Rev. John W itherspoon 
rose to his oreat height and shouted, 
“Not ripe! Sir, we are not only ripe 
but rotting for the want of it!” 

The shakiest signature on the 
famous parchment is that of Stephen 
Hopkins. He was 69, and suffered 
from palsy. “My hi ind trembles, but 
my heart does not,” he said valiantly. 

Hopkins was ten times governor 
of Rhode Island, had been chief 
justice of its Supreme Court, fist 
chancellor of Brown university, and 
America’s first abolitionist! The 
simple home in which this fighting 
Quaker entertained Washington, 
Lafayette, and Franklin still stands 
in Providence. 

Hopkins was one of the few old 
men who signed the Declaration. 
We are prone to think of the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress 
as elderly and august. Actually most 
of them were quite young, and led 


cause “we are 
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lives that would make good movie 
plots today. Only seven were over 
60, with Ben Franklin the eldest at 
70. Eighteen were still in their 30’s; 
Lyman Hall of Georgia was 29; 
Lynch and Rutledge were 27. 
Considering their life expectancy, 
remarkably hardy. 
70’s, ten in their 


these men were 
Eleven died in their 
80’s, and three lived to be over 90. 
The only reason George Wythe of 
Virginia ‘died at 86 was that he had 
‘Wetes poisoned, presumably by a 
grandnephew. 

The only brother 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 
Henry Lee: Robert 
Morris apparently were unrelated; 
Samuel and John Adams, some- 
times referred to by the Tories as 
“that Adamses,” 
cousins. 

Among the 
signers was Benjamin Rush who, at 
25, was the outstanding surgeon of 
the colonies, with an international 
reputation. His biggest contribution 
was saving the lives of 4,000 soldiers 
when yellow fever threatened to 
eradicate Washington's army. 

It was on July 4, 1776, that the 
Congress approved Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s draft of the Declaration. But 
it was on July 2 that the formal 
resolution to dissolve all bonds with 
Britain was voted, thanks to adroit 
maneuvering by its proponents. 

Delaware “he id two representé itives 
present at. this session, Thomas 
McKean and George Read, dead- 
locked on the matter of ratification. 


signers were 
and Richard 


and Lewis 
brace of were 


most distinguished 
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The state’s third delegate, Caesar 
Rodney, was suffering from cancer, 
which had already affected half his 
face. He was confined to what 
physici: ins considered his deathbed 
in his home 80 miles from Phil- 
adelphia. But Rodney rode the 80 
miles in a thunderstorm to vote with 
McKean. He arrived just as Dela- 
ware was called. 

“T vote Yes!” 
exhausted to his seat. 

Some of the signers were the 
biggest financial backers of the 
iS coiaieaticn and lost every cent they 
had. Carter Braxton of Virginia, 
once the richest of them all, died 
in debt. His fortune had been in 
ships, and all were captured by the 
British. 

The wife of John Hart, a farmer, 
was dying when the Hessians 
reached his farm a few months after 


he cried, then sank 


PPS)" | hae 


Wild geese advertising a vacation in 


Florida. Mary F. Eggleston 


Critics: people who go places and boo 
things. Milton Berle 
Elderly princesses sitting in little pools 
of deportment. Evelyn Waugh 
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he signed the famous document. 
He was driven from her side, his 
property was ruined, and his 13 
children fled in all directions. He 
managed to escape into the New 
Jersey woods, where he lived a fugi- 
tive for a year, his home oftentimes 
a cave. He refused to leave the 
state on account of his wife; but by 
the time he could return home, she 
was dead. Although almost 70, he 
thereupon joined Washington’s 
army as a private. 

As Lewis Morris was about to 
sign, he received word that the 
enemy was at the gates of his Long 
Island home, but that his property 
would be spared if he would with- 
hold his vote for liberty. Everything 
he possessed was taken, and his 
family was driven into exile, when 
he answered, “There are plenty of 
homes, but only one country.” 


at recharging its battery. 


Claire B. Keane 


Angry c 


Deer: galloping hatrack. 
Margaret Merrill 


Child with story-eyed look. 
Richard T. Johnson 


A face not wrinkled, but pleated. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


Measles: son spots. | Mary C. Dorsey 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be 


paid on publication. 


Exact source must be given. 
departments in other magazines will not be accepted. 


Contributions from similar 
Manuscripts submitted 


for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





RANK Capra long ago won a 

lasting place in the history of 
the moving-picture industry as di- 
rector of several of the most engag- 
ing films ever to come out of 
Hollywood. He _ is making 
television history as producer of 
ingenious films presenting scientific 
information vividly and entertain- 
ingly. This second career of Capra’s 
allows him to give full attention to 
a field which has fascinated him for 
years. 

Capra thinks that science is an 
expression of man’s best aspirations. 
Instead of thinking of it as a means 
of destruction, Frank regards it as 
a way of serving God. 
vinced that the more man knows 
n City, NJ. June, 


reprinte 


now 


He is con- 


*Monastery Place, Unio 


By Jeanne Webber 
Condensed from “The 


Sign’’* 


\ Lr. Capra Coes 


to l elevision 
A famous fil WM 


stars science atk: rel 


By V audie 


oe or co 


, i9ion for 


nICes 


about the universe, the more will 
he be led to worship its Creator. 
Frank spent four years making 
his first hour-long television film, 
Our Mr. Sun. It captivated tele- 
viewers of all ages last November. 
Frank followed it in March with 


the equally impressive Hemo the 
Magnificent, a study of the circu- 
lation of the blood. Two other shows 


are in preparation. All four films 
embody Capra’s view that science 
can bring man closer to God. 

One evening several years ago, 
Capra was sitting in his living room 
chatting with his son and daughter 
and several of their friends. The 
young people began to talk about 
careers. 

Capra was surprised to find that 
not one of them was going to go 
into science or technology. He him- 
self had been graduated as a chem- 
ical engineer from the California In- 
stitute of Technology. “Why?” he 
asked them, “are none of you inter- 
ested in science?” 
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He pointed out that there was a 
real need for young people to take 
a more active interest in scientific 
work. But the group was indiffer- 
ent, if not hostile. 

“We've heard all that guff,” one 
of them told him. “The government 
wants us to study science only sO 
that we can make H-bombs. We’re 
just not interested in making things 
to kill people!” | 

Capra was dismayed. “Somewhere 
down the line we’ve missed the 
boat,” he said to himself. “We've 
made science into something fear- 
some. What can we do about it?” 

Large companies depending on 
scientific research have been wor- 
ried about that same problem. About 
the time Frank was talking to the 


young people, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was study- 
ing the matter. A.T.& T. maintains 


the Bell Laboratories, one of the 
nation’s foremost stiiemsii organiza- 
tions. 

The company thought that if it 
could show the public some of the 
work going on in various fields, and 
explain its promise for the future, it 
might foster a better general under- 
standing of science. The widest pos- 
sible audience could be reached 
through television and movies. The 
programs would have to be enter- 
taining, not just textbooks on film. 

It was not long before A.T. & T. 
heard about a master of film tech- 
nique who was also interested in 
science. Company representatives 
went to see Frank Capra. 
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But Frank hesitated. He knew 
that he could make top entertain- 
ment out of human emotions. Could 
he do the same thing with scienti- 
fic facts? His basic convictions en- 
couraged him to take a chance. 
Frank has resolutely followed his 
convictions since boyhood. His fam- 
ily came from a small town near 
Palermo, Sicily, where his father 
was a fruit picker. Everyone in the 
community loved to sing; the father, 
Salvatore, and his four brothers 
were well known locally because 
they appointed themselves as the 
cathedral choir, and vigorously 
fended off all competition for 20 
years. Then the family decided to 
try to better its lot by coming to 
America, on the advice of one son 
who ran away from home and 
found his way to California. Capra’ S 
father hated most of all giving up 
the Capra family’s musical mon- 
opoly. But he wished his seven 
children to have a better chance 
than Sicily offered them. So when 
Frank was six years old, the family 
migrated to Los Angeles. 
California did not turn out to 
be quite the land of plenty they had 
envisioned. The family had to strug- 
gle to make a living. By selling 
newspapers, playing the guitar in 
restaurants, and other oda jobs, 
Frank was able to finish high school. 
His family did not endorse his de- 
sire to go to college. They put 
earning ahead of studying. 
But “the boy was stubborn: He 
became an engine wiper in the 
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Pasadena power plant, from 3 to 7 
A.M., at 25¢ an hour, to pay his 
way through Cal Tech. He also 
worked in the student laundry and 
waited on table. 

As a freshman in college Capra 
first began to form his ideas about 
the relationship between science and 
his Catholic For his first 
course in physics he had an out- 


beliefs. 


standing teacher who is remember- 
ed affectionately by hundreds of 
former students, the late Robert A. 
Millikan. A few years later, Milli- 
kan won the Nobel Prize in physics. 
“I noticed,” Capra recalls, “that 
Millikan never gave a lecture with- 
out mentioning God. His lectures 
were inspiring accounts of what the 
mind of man can do. He saw no 
conflict between science and _ re- 
ligion; he thought that since God 
had given man curiosity, He must 
have intended it to be used.” 
Millikan’s philosophy made a 


deep impression on Capra. The lad 
hard at his 


continued to work 
studies until he won his degree in 
1918. By the time he was graduated 
the U. S. was at war. Capra enlisted. 
He was given a job teaching mathe- 
matics to artillerymen, a position that 
seemed remote from probing the 
secrets of nature in the way Milli- 
kan had so glowingly described. 

Capra was convinced that he was 
not cut out to be a teacher. When 
the war ended, he tried unsuccess- 
fully to get a job as a chemical en- 
gineer. His enthusiasm for science 
waned with each rebuff. 


He finally got a job tutoring a 
young son of wealthy parents. His 
pupil was hard to handle; he tol- 
erated Capra on the condition that 
Capra teach him to play the guitar. 
By cleverly alternating the guitar 
and science lessons, Capra got the 
boy to study enough to get into 
college. 

Then Capra was hired to sell 
sets of Elbert Hubbard books from 
door to door. He discovered that he 
was no salesman. He spent more 
time sitting by the roadside reading 
the books than selling them. It look- 
ed as though his family had been 
right Cas they often reminded him). 
His had wasted. 
Discouraged, he left home 
drifted from job to job, picking 
fruit, inspecting pipes for a steel 
company, doing hard labor. He 
finally wound up broke, in a run- 
down hotel in San Francisco, in 
the spring of 1921. 

One day, while Frank was read- 
ing the newspaper, his eve fell on 


education been 


and 


a small news item reporting that a 
former Shakespearean actor, Wil- 
liam Montague, was going to set 
up a motion-picture company. Mon- 
tague planned to make short pic- 
tures based on famous poems. The 
movies were voung in those days. 
Capra had only once been inside a 
studio, but he had heard a great 
deal about movies because his home 
was close to Hollywood. 

He_ borrowed expensive-looking 
clothes and sought out Montague. 
He introduced himself with the 
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brief statement that he was “from 
Hollywood.” Montague assumed 
that Capra was from one of the 
film companies, and was flattered 
that his little project had attracted 
attention. He knew nothing about 
making pictures, and hinted that he 
would be grateful for advice. Capra 
said that for $75 he would be tech- 
nical advisor on the first film. 

Montague had chosen for his first 
production Rudyard Kipling’s Bal- 
lad of Fultah Fish’s Boarding House, 
a boisterous account of a boarding- 
house brawl, full of colorful char- 
acters. Capra saw that it had pos- 
sibilities for a picture, but when he 
left after his first interview with 
Montague he did not have the slight- 
est idea of how to begin. He was 
tempted to drop the whole thing 
and leave town. When he got back 
to his hotel, however, he found all 
his belongings impounded. 

Capra called up an acquaintance 
who had once been a photographer. 
The man had never shot films in 
a studio, but at least he knew more 
about the process than Capra did. 
Together they put together sets in 
an unused theater, hired a camera, 
brought in some amateur actors who 
could not know the depths of 
Capra’s ignorance, and made a 15- 
minute picture. Montague sold it 
to Pathé for $3,500, twice what it 
had cost to produce. 

Montague also secured Pathé’s 
agreement to distribute more films 
of the same type. He decided that 
he would write the poems himself 
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instead of drawing on great writers 
of the past. Capra took a dim view 
of this plan, and was out of a job 
again. 

He had, however, struck up a 
friendship at the film laboratory 
where he had spent many anxious 
days learning to cut film. He got 
a job there. It was the beginning 
of a new life for him. He eagerly 
explored every angle of movie mak- 
ing. When a chance came to become 
prop man for a company tempo- 
rarily based in San Francisco, he 
took it. 

A director noticed Capra’s en- 
thusiasm and ingenuity. He put him 
on the set as a gag man, and later 
took him to Hollywood. In those 
days most comedies were concocted 
on the set; there were no detailed 
scripts. Gag men were supposed to 
provide spur-of-the-moment bits of 
“business” incidental to the main 
story. 

Capra was so capable at this 
work that he moved on to Hal 
Roach’s studio to work on the pop- 
ular Our Gang comedies. Then he 
became one of Harry Langdon’s 
gag men. He wrote 20 scripts for 
Langdon. At last he became Lang- 
don’s director. 

The character Frank developed 
for Langdon had all the elements 
that cropped up in later Capra 
films: the little man, innocent, 
simple, basically well-intentioned, 
who is always getting into trouble 
when he encounters the schemers 
and sharpers of the world. The 
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character had something in common 
with Charlie Chaplin’s comic little 
man, but with a difference. Chap- 
lin’s always had something of the 
tragic in it. Capra was essentially 
optimistic, and he always arranged 
for Langdon’s films to end with the 
forces of good prevailing. 

With Langdon, Capra made 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp and several 
other hits. When Langdon decided 
to be his own director, Capra went 
on to Columbia Pictures, then a 
very minor studio, and made a long 
series of successful films. He often 
returned to the theme of his earlier 
pictures. Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, 
and Meet John Doe were further 
embodiments of the idea that the 
honest fellow, though buffeted 
about in the world, has a_ basic 
strength that will always triumph 
over evil. 

Capra’s wide variety of experience 
with poverty, hunger, and discour- 
agement gave his pictures what 
came to be known as his “human 
touch.” Everyone in the audience 
recognized something of himself in 


Capra’ s films. 

\t the outbreak of the 2nd World 
War, Capra was at the peak of his 
He had won three Academy 
awards, for his direction of It Hap- 


pened One Night, Mr. Deeds Goes 


career. 


to Town, and You Can't Take It 
With You. He was credited with 
boosting to fame such stars as Jean 
Harlow, Barbara Stanwyck, and 
Claudette Colbert. Having turned 
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out more hits than any other di- 
rector during the 30’s, he was mak- 
ing $200,000 a year. 

Once more Capra went into the 
army. He was put to work super- 
vising morale-building films that 
explained for the troops the back- 
ground of the war. Some of those 
pictures, Battle for Britain, Prelude 
to War, and Tunisian Victory, be- 
came classics among informational 
films. After the war, Capra return- 
ed to Hollywood to make It's a 
Wonderful Life and State of the 
Union. 

Since 1952, Capra has been spend- 
ing his time reading scientific jour- 
nals, visiting laboratories, and talk- 
ing to scientists. He has had a huge 
blackboard installed in his office on 
Sunset Blvd. Like many scientists, 
he likes to draw diagrams; he thinks 
better with a piece of chalk in his 
hand. 

Although he is not the volatile 
type of person a movie director is 
popularly supposed to be, Capra 
packs an inordinate amount of 
energy into his short, muscular 
body. He can outlast most of his 
crew. He never shouts, but his 
quiet persistence usually gets him 
results. 

Capra alone is responsible for the 
many touches in his science films 
that are not illustrations of purely 
scientific facts, but have a spiritual 
“Measure the outside with 
research, but measure the _ inside 
with prayer,” he had one of the 
characters say in Our Mr. Sun. 


message. 
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“Prayer is a form of research, too.” 
His illustrations of the close re- 
lationship between science and re- 
ligion are some of the most mem- 
orable things about his films. Our 
Mr. Sun opened with the words, 
“The heavens declare the glory of 
God,” and ended with a quotation 
from St. Francis: “Be praised, my 
Lord, in what You have created.” 
“Every person alive is a scientist 
in some degree,” Frank says, “from 
the baby curious about its rattle, to 
the Einstein curious about the uni- 
verse. There is in the human spirit 
an inherent desire to know more 
about the world. God must have 
given us that for a purpose. As we 
discover more and more of the laws 
of creation, laws that existed long 
before man could count up to two, 
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we are imbued with a sense of awe 
and wonder, an appreciation of the 
Eternal.” 

Devising ways to explain scien- 
tific facts simply yet accurately has 
kept Capra away much of the time 
from his 250-acre avocado ranch 
south of Los Angeles, where he 
likes to supervise operations. He has 
one of the largest avocado groves 
in the U.S. 

Capra’s promotion of science has 
had results close to home. Although 
Frank claims he did not influence 
the decision, his oldest son is now 
working in aircraft manufacture. 
And his daughter is studying 
geology. 

“At least I know two kids who 
don’t think science is simply H- 
bombs,” Capra says with satisfaction. 


PERFECT ASSIST 


Sister Lioba and I were on a streetcar one snowy winter afternoon. We were 


sitting on the long bench at the end of the car. 
mother and sat opposite us. 
She became at once engrossed in Sister Lioba’s black habit, her white face 
bands and heavy veil, her “heavy black winter shawl, which was well wrapped 
around her shoulders. 
After she had gazed with round eyes at what was obviously a 


phenomenon to her, she said to her mother in a high shrill voice, 


witch?” 


Sister was vastly 


Lioba 


amused. She leaned across the aisle, 


A little girl got on with her 


strange 
“Is that a 


quite un- 


conscious of the staring, anxious eves of all its other passengers, and said to the 


child, ‘ 


‘No, my dear, [ am not a witch, but I have often wished I were! 


From A Goodly Fellowship by Mary Ellen Chase (N.Y., Macmillan, 1939). 


[For original reports of strikingl) 
publication, In specific cases where we 
will also pay 
from books or magazines, 


gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we 
can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
$25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 
Exact source must be 


will pay $25 on 


given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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How Good a Theologian Are You? 


We must all know some theology if we 
are to love God as He intended us to do 


MoU PROBABLY never thought 
of yourself as a theologian. 
Mz ny persons think of theo- 

who spend 


logiz ins as professors 


much of their time peering through 
thick-lensed glasses at dusty manu- 
scripts. But theology is simply the 
study of God—and we must all do 
that! The catechism tells us that we 
have God before we can 
Him. How well do 
In 


to know 
love and serve 
you know 
how good a theologian are you? 

The following quiz touches on a 
few of the doctrines of our Cath- 
olic faith. Of course, is much 
to the Catholic 
forth in a few questions 
and answers, but it likely that if 
you can answer these you will prob- 
ably to ans\ many other 
basic que stions, too. 

Here 
Ten questions are 
put 


God? other words, 


there 


more religion than 


can be set 


be able Vel 
to test vourself. 
\fter you 
No i 


when 


is the way 


; listed. 
read each one, Yes or 
the blank following it. Then, 
have finished with the 


check your an- 


you ques- 


tions (not before! \ 
swers with the explanations given 
the of questions. Don’t 
any answers blank; if you are 


make a try at answering 


atter list 
leave 


not sure, 
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Is Christ just as truly Man as 

He is God? 
2. Can we say 
gave Christ a human Body, 
the Mother of God? — 
3. Can the Pope make a mistake 
in his official teachings on faith or 


who 


that Mary, 


is really 


Sa\j 


mor rals? = 
Could we ae inge the structure 
of — Church ruled by the 
Pope and the bishops) to a more 


xm of government? 


now 


democratic fe 
Can the human 
that God exists? - oe 

Do the three persons in the 
Trinity have three distinct 


5. mind prove 


Blessed 

natures? - 

7. Must 

guardian ange 
Is hell eternal? 

Does the degree of grace con- 

fe a by a sacrament depend upon 


C rath lics belies ce in 


~ 
a 


the holiness of the person who ad- 
ministers it? — 
10. Must 
miracles? — 
The answer to the first ques- 
tion Yes! We all 
know that Christ is God, the sec- 
ond person of the Blessed Trinity, 
but sometimes we forget that He is 


- 


Catholics believe in 


is a resounding 
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also Man. Without a human nature 
just like our own He couldn't have 
died on the cross to redeem us. It 
is important to remember _ that 
Christ, besides being almighty God, 
is a Brother to us all. 

2. Yes. Since our Lord has a di- 
vine nature and a human nature, 
some have thought that Mary was 
mother only of the humanity of 
Christ, and not truly the Mother of 

God. But more than 1500 years ago 
the Church condemned this error, 
solemnly declaring that there is only 
one Person in Christ, despite his 
two natures. Since the mother of 
the Person must be the mother of 
the whole Person, Mary is the 
Mother of God. 

3. No. The Church teaches that 
when the Holy Father defines mat- 
ters of faith or morals ex cathedra 
Cofhcially and for the whole 
Church) he is protected from error 
by the Holy Ghost. The Pope does 
not invent new dogmas, but merely 
gives the official stamp of approv al 
to truths which the Church has be- 
lieved since the time of Christ. 

4. No. The Church which Christ 
instituted was ruled by one man, 
St. Peter (the first Pope), and un- 
der him by the other Apostles (the 
first bishops). No power except the 
power of God Himself can change 
what God has done, and so to re- 
main the one true Church the 
Church must keep the essential 
structure of the hierarchy. (How- 
ever, the College of Cardinals, for 
example, which was formed by the 
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authority of the Pope, could be 
changed by that same authority. 
And, of course, Catholics are as 
free as anyone else to choose and 
encourage political democracy. 

5. Yes. The Church solemnly as- 
serted at the Council of Trent that 
human reason is able at least to dis- 
cover that God exists. Most Catho- 
lics accept one or all of the argu- 
ments given by St. Thomas Aquinas 
which “‘thow that an infinite God 
must exist to explain the order, 
change, and motion in this finite 
universe. 

No. The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity asserts that three Persons (Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit) share 
in the same divine nature. If there 
were three natures there would be 
three Gods. This is not a simple 
question, for it touches the deepest 


mystery of our faith. 
No. Since the Church has not 
infallibly proclaimed that we have 


guardian angels, Catholics are not 
bound to believe in them. (Indeed, 
the number of truths infallibly de- 
fined is surprisingly small. Until 
the definition of the Assumption 
in 1950, for example, Catholics 
were not bound to believe that dog- 
ma, though practically all did.) 
However, it would be extremely 
foolish to deny a belief which the 
Church teaches with such consist- 
ency as this one, for the Church as 
a whole, as well as the Pope, is 
guided and guarded by the Holy 
Spirit. 


8. Yes. The Church teaches that 
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hell is a place of eternal suffering 


for the fallen angels and the souls 
of the damned. But we should not 
picture God as an angry tyrant 
keeping souls in torment simply for 
revenge. Sin is a rejection of God; 
such souls wilfully turn away from 
Him. After death man can no long- 
er change the direction of his will. 
Therefore, the good who in this life 
have turned toward God are united 
with Him; the unrepentant sinners 
merely continue in their misery and 
hatred to flee from Him. 

9. No. The grace of 
ments comes to us from Christ, not 
Even 


the sacra- 


the human minister of them. 
a pagan (provided he has the inten- 
tion to do what the Church wishes) 
can administer Baptism in case of 
necessity, and even the sacrilegious 
absolution given by a priest in mor- 
tal sin still hs 1s the power to forgive 
This is true because 


the penitent. 
in each sacrament, 


Christ is acting 
working directly upon the soul. 

10. Yes. The Church teaches that 
God, as the author of the universe, 
can and occasionally does suspend 
the workings of natural Jaws. Cath- 

also believe in certain 
for example, per- 
Christ Himself, as re- 


olics must 


miracles; those 


formed by 
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the Scriptures, and all 
affirmed by the 
Catholics need 
“mir- 


lated in 
others solemnly 
Church. However, 
not believe in all reported 
acles,” nor even in all that are com- 
monly accepted by Catholics. 

Give yourself ten points for each 
right answer, then add them up. If 
you got 90-100 you probably have 
a good knowledge of your religion, 
even though this quiz is only a par- 
tial indication. If you got 70 or 
above your knowledge of your reli- 
gion is fair, but you could do a 
little brushing up here and there. 
And if you got below 70 it would 
be well for you to look into vour 
religion a little more deeply. If we 
do not keep our knowledge of re- 
ligion at least on a plane with our 
knowledge of other things, sooner 
or later we may come to regard our 

faith as unimportant. 

Whatever your score, you can be 
sure that there is room for improve- 
ment. Theology, the study of God, 
like other processes of le: ming, is 
never complete. Nor should we ever 
stop trying to be better theologians, 
for if Cod took the trouble to reveal 
to us some of the secrets of his own 
mysterious Being, the least we can 
do is show an interest. 


A psychologist selected at random from a telephone directory the names of 


100 men 


and women and sent each of them a dollar bill. 


An accompany ing 


letter explained the sum was the refund of an overpayment on a previous 


bill. In a short time 63 of them had returned the money with a note 
Eleanor C. Wood in American Mercury (Jan. ’57). 


that he had made a mistake. 


Say ing 





By Paul Wick 
As told to Bob Wolf 


Condensed from the book* 








Bat Boy of the Braves 


A youngster's dream-come-true requires 


long hours of hard work 


OW DOES A Guy get to be a bat 

boy in the big leagues? Well, 
you have to be Lackey, I happened 
to be in the right place at the right 
time, or rather Warren Spahn did 
You see, my dad is in the real-estate 
business, and when the Braves 
came to Milwaukee, he rented 
duplex to the Spahns and the Lew 
Burdettes. Dad got to know Spahn 
well. That's where I got my big 
break. Warren would come to our 
house now and then, and we got 
to be good pals. It was he who rec- 
ommended me for the job of bat 
boy. 

Suddenly I faced a new problem: 
school. I was a freshman at Mar- 
quette High school. The Braves 
played some of their games on week- 
day afternoons, so I would have to 
make some arrangements to be ex- 
cused from whatever classes I had 
on those days. 

It so happened that dad and the 
principal, Father Kenneth McKen- 
ney, had been classmates at Mar- 
quette High 25 years before. “Don’t 


Father 
“We're old buddies.” 

But Father McKenney was not a 
pushover. When I| went to see him 
and made my request, he recalled 
old times for a moment, then said 


McKenney,” 


worry about 
dad told me. 


sternly, “It’s perfectly all right, 
Paul—if you maintain a 90 aver- 
age.” 

A 90 average! Was that all I 
needed? Oh, well, all that mattered 
was that I could keep my job. Even 
with the requirement of a 90 aver- 
age staring me in the face, I felt as 
though a big load had been taken 
off my shoulders. 

I didn’t go on the road with the 
Braves (except on one eastern trip 


201 E. 57th St., New York City 22, and reprinted 
175 pp. $2.95. 
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late in the season), and the days 
got pretty long when they were 
away. That gave me a chance to 
catch up on my homework. | don’t 
quite know how I did it, but I 
made the 90 average prescribed by 
Father McKenney. I was awarded 
first honors in scholarship, ranking 
9th in a freshman class of 230. 

I put in eight or more hours every 
day the Braves play at home, and 
about 11 if there is a double-header. 
I love every minute of it. In quick 
succession, every day, I am a laun- 
dry man, a shoeshine boy, a waiter, 
an errand boy, a ballplayer (shag- 
ging flies in practice), a janitor, 
and a messenger—all this in addi- 
tion to my primary duties as bat 
boy. How can a job get humdrum 
with variety like that? 

Actual work begins with distribu- 
tion of clothes, T-shirts, sweatshirts, 
shorts, and socks. The next detail 
is the biggest pain in the neck, 
shining shoes. I, the ball boy, and 
the clubhouse boy have to shine 
every pair of shoes every day, and 
this means about 40 pairs, since 
several players own more than one. 

The one saving grace of this de- 
tail is that Gene Conley, our sky- 
scraping pitcher, has only one pair 
of shoes. He really wears boats, size 
12%, I think, and that’s the equiva- 
lent of about a 14 in regular shoes. 
If he had two pairs, we might not 
get through in time for the game! 

The players start drifting into the 
clubhouse about 4:30 before a night 


game. After greeting the early ar- 


rivals, I run errands, getting base- 


balls autographed, taking tickets to 
the pass gate, cashing checks for 


players, delivering practice balls, 
and so on. 

By then it’s about 5 o'clock, and 
time to get dressed. I get out of my 
work clothes and into my game uni- 
form, and there is always a bit of a 
thrill in this part of the rovtine. 
Here am I, just a kid of 18, wear- 
ing the uniform of a major-league 
team. The only difference is that my 
shirt doesn’t have a number. 

At 5:30 I haul the bats into the 
dugout, 50 or 60 of them, and also 
the plastic helmets that most of the 
players wear while batting. We 
have a lot more than 50 or 60 bats, 
but the players keep all but three 
or four apiece in their lockers, sav- 
ing them for emergencies. ‘The 
emergencies arise, too. We average 
one or two broken bats a game, and 
sometimes we go as high as three 
or four. 

Henry Aaron and Joe Adcock 
are the champion bat breakers, and 
I’m not at all surprised. They hit 
the ball so hard that I sometimes 
wonder why they don’t maim op- 
posing pitchers and infielders. They 
crack about 15 bats a season at 
home and I imagine about the same 
number on the road. With bats 
being broken at that rate, players 
have to keep ordering new ones, al- 
ways at the club’s expense. They 
have to buy their own gloves and 
certain other equipment, but the 
club furnishes all bats. 
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Players usually get a half dozen 
bats at a time. Even so, their supply 
sometimes runs out. For 
Adcock found himself out of bats 
at Brooklyn last summer; so he bor- 
rowed one from Carl Furillo of the 
Dodgers and hit one of the longest 
home runs ever clouted at Ebbets 
Field. It may have been the 
est, in fact. It went clear over the 
roof of the left-field upper deck, 85 
feet high and 350 feet away from 
the plate. 

Joe decided he liked Furillo’s bat. 
“I might as well keep it,” he said, 
“and throw those clubs of mine in 
the ash can.” 

Carl had a large a at the 
time and didn’t mind i Joe kept 
one—with one provision: * “ten don't 
any more balls over the 


instance, 


long- 


co hitting 
roof,” he told Joe. 

Adcock carried out his end of the 
bargain, but while he didn’t hit any 
more balls over the Ebbets Field 
roof, he hit plenty of them into the 
stands. Against Furillo and_ his 
Brooklyn teammates he hit 13 all 
told, to tie the league record for 
home runs in one season against one 
club. 

Some players borrow bats in a 
less direct manner. I notice it when 
I collect the bats after batting prac- 
tice. One or two of ours may be 
missing, and in their places | may 
find a Stan Musial model, or an Al- 
vin Dark, or a Granny Hamner. 

I spend most of batting-practice 
time shagging flies in the outfield. 
I also take an occasional turn at the 
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plate with the pitchers and extra 
men before the regulars start hit- 
ting. With my 145 “pounds, I don’t 
exactly endanger the safety of the 
early arrivals in the bleachers. But 
I did hit one once that reached the 
left-field fence on the first bounce. 

When batting practice ends, | 
pick up the bats and put them in 
the rack at the end of the dugout. 
Then comes the unusual part of 
my day’s routine, known as relaxa- 
tion. I get a coke out of the cooler, 
and if § haven’t had a chance earli- 
er, I grab a sandwich. 

At 7:45 it’s time to go out to the 
field. I go out early and accompany 
Captain Del Crandall to the plate 
when he delivers the batting order 
to the umpires. If Del is catching 
that game, he the visiting 
club’s line-up to me and I take 
back to our manager. 

I’m often what actually 
goes on during those pregame gath- 
erings at home plate. People will 
say to me, “You can’t tell me they 
have to discuss those same ground 


gives 


malin d 


rules every night.” 

Perhaps they don’t have to dis- 
night, 
After 

um- 


cuss the eround rules every 

but they review them anyway. 
all, an 
pire may have a weak memory. Be- 
sides, the get-together is 
the only members of 


some manager or even 


pregame 


chance for 


rival clubs to converse legally before 


a game. Fraternizing during prac- 
tice is taboo, and one of the um- 
pires is always present in the stands 
to enforce the rule against it. Viola- 
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tion is punishable by a fine of $10. 
I have figured out that I walk 
Cor run) three or four miles at every 
game. The distance from the dug- 
out to the plate is short enough, 
but I cover it a good many times. 
I also run into the outfield to meet 


hour of labor. Towels have to be 
put into containers for dispatch to 
the laundry, soggy uniforms hung 
up in the lockers, T-shirts, socks, 
and shorts stuffed into the washing 
machines, mirrors washed, cuspidors 
cleaned, floors mopped, shoes placed 


on chairs in front of the lockers— 
all this and sometimes more has to 
be done before I can jump into the 
shower and get ready to go home. 

Even if the game ence at a rea- 
sonable hour, say 10:30, I don’t get 
out of the clubhouse before mid- 

night. Sometimes I don’t make it 
before 1 a.m. It’s a long day, but 
never a dull one. 


relief pitchers coming in from the 
bullpen and relieve them of their 
jackets, take jackets to pitchers who 
are fortunate enough to get on base, 
and deliver the resin bag to hitters 
when they call for it. 


A bat boy’ Ss day does not end 


with the 3rd out in the 9th inning. 
After I put the bats away, I get 
back into my work clothes for a fast 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Our mother died when we children were little, leaving seven youngsters 
for father to rear alone. Her oldest sister spoke often and publicly of ‘ ‘those 
poor dear half-orphans” but she was always too busy to do more. Our younger 
aunt, a middle-aged matron, explained that “people would talk” if she ‘entered 
the house of a widow er. So she didn’t. 

Mrs. Greeley, next door, had the usual farm and home chores plus the care 
of an invalid husband. Without excuses or explanations, she looked in on us 
once or twice a week. She taught us to care for the younger children; to cook 
and bake; to clean, wash, and mend; to garden and can; to make soap; and to 
manage the fowls. 

She listened to our confidences, advised, guided, and mothered us so adroitly 
that she rarely aroused our resentment. She helped us correct our faults. We 
could always be sure that her kindly criticisms were sound and well-meant. 
She encouraged us to stay in school, guided us through the hazards of dating, 
and rem: ined a friend and confidant ‘after each of us married. 

Mrs. Greeley is quite elderly now, but alert. Her interest in us continues. 
We have a special affection for this busy woman who gave so freely of herself 
when we needed guidance and help beyond what father could give us. S.L. 

[For original accounts, 100 to 200 words long, of true incidents that 


illustrate the instinctive goodness of human nature, $10 will be paid 
on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 





By Sister Mary Leonella, 


S.N.J.M. 


Condensed from ‘ ‘A Seal Upon My Heart”™* i 


My Lite \With the Hail Mary 


Our hired man changed the course of my 
life when he taught me his favorite prayer 


s I swunc on the gate that 
frosty November evening, 
waiting for father to come 

home from his store, my mind was 
full of happy thoughts. When I 
threw back my head I could see the 
sky and the tips of the fir trees. 
When the gate was wide open I 
faced the house, big and comfort- 
able against the dark background of 


evergreens. When the gate clicked 
shut I faced the great mountains, 
the green trees, and the little store. 

Then was only one wagon left 
at the hitching post. Pretty soon 


father would beck up and come 
home. When I grew up I would 
marry a nice man like father and 
we would live right here on the 
Applegate river in Oregon, with 
vineyards and orchards on the slope, 
and with mountains all around. 

“This is the nicest place in the 
world,” I thought as I swung back 
and forth. “This is the nicest place 
in the world and I'll never live any- 
where else.” 

If I had known then what I know 
I would have answered my- 


*One of 20 autobiographies in George L. 
Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. 


now, 


Kane’s 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis., and reprinted with 


self, “Guess again, little Emma. 
You're going to a far, far better 
home, and something will happen 
tonight to set you on your way.” 

I ‘slipped my hand into father’s 
and skipped up the path beside him. 
I took three hops for each long 
step of his, and I was so busy count- 
ing | didn’t even look at the house. 

Suddenly father dropped my 
hand, and said sharply, “Run around 
to the front door. I'll see what's 
wrong here.” 

I knew he didn’t want me to, but 
I looked toward the kitchen porch. 
“A Seal Upon My Heart.” ©1957 by the 


permission. 170 pp. $3. 
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There was a man lying on the 
steps. 

In a few minutes father came in. 
“There’s a poor fellow out there 
asking for food,” he said. “He is so 
nearly starved that he fainted.” 

“Let me take him some dinner,” 
I cried. 

Ah Sing, the Chinese cook, gave 
me a bowl of steaming soup and a 
heaped-up plate of meat and veg- 
etables. As I gave them to the man 
he smiled at me, but his hands 
trembled. When he had taken the 
soup he leaned back, coughing. 

“I can’t eat any more,” he said. 
“You are kind, ma petite. The good 
God will bless you. Now I must 
move on.” 

“Then I'll get you some shoes,” 


I promised, and back into the house 


I ran. 
“May I have some of your shoes 


for the poor stranger?” I asked 
father. “All he has on his feet is 
gunny-sacking.” 

“Of course,” said father. 

But when I brought the shoes, 
the poor man had hardly strength 
to put them on. He was very tired 
and very sick. There would be no 
use in asking to keep him overnight 
in our house, for father was _par- 
ticular about strangers. 

“Can’t he sleep in my playhouse?” 
I begged. 

“That’s a good idea, John,” said 
mother. ‘You put up a bed there, 
and I'll get sheets and blankets.” 

Mother nursed our guest through 
a siege of pneumonia, and _ before 
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he was fully well he had become a 
permanent member of the house- 
hold. Henri LeChenault was a good, 
refined man, and a skilled worker. 
Each year he tended the vineyard 
from spring to fall, and in the win- 
ter he mined the cinnabar needed 
to provide mercury for father’s mine. 

And he taught me the Hail Mary. 
Its phrases rolled musically on my 
the strange words had ; 
holy sound. Henri told me to Fe 
it every day, and I never, never 
forgot. * ‘Hail Mary .... Holy Mary 

. pray for us... .” 

The teachers who came and went 
never taught us about holy Mary, 
Mother of God. They were able 
young teachers, for the most part, 
engaged to live at our house and 
tutor us. Miss Grore was the only 
one who talked about the Catholic 
religion; and she mentioned it in 
hushed tones to me when the others 
were not around. She talked of the 
horrors of convent life as described 
in The Awful Disclosures of Maria 
Monk. There were clanking chains 
in her stories, and walled-in nuns; 
there were dungeons and tunnels 
and nefarious ae A I listened in 
guilty fascination. Mother would 
not want me to hear these wicked 
things, and she probably wouldn't 
believe them. She loved Catholics, 
like her dear friend Mrs. Orth in 
Jacksonville. But the stories must 
be true, for Miss Grore had seen 
them in a printed book with pic- 
tures of nuns on the cover. 

When Miss Grore’s term ended, 


tongue; 
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the stories ended, too. Once in a 
while after that, when I was alone 
in the dark, I would see a face be- 
hind iron bars or hear shrieks from 
but gradually the hor- 
rors faded from my mind as it 
filled with better things. George 
Hoffman was teaching us now. He 
was a scholarly young German em- 
ployed to keep books for f: ither, and 
delighted in the chance to share his 
learning with us. So we studied 
algebra botany, lit- 
erature, 
meaning of the Hail Mary. 

When I was 14, I went to board- 
ing school. My sister Ellen had 
course at St. 


a dungeon, 


and \ 
ancient history—but not the 


geometry, 


already finished her 
Mary's academy in 
and I was to take her S a I felt 
uneasy stirring: The Awful 
Pshaw, — was non- 
loved the and 


Jacksonville, 


a faint, 
Disclosures. 
sense. Ellen 
our parents said they were ladies 


nuns, 


and scholars. 

“There would be very little cul- 
ture in southern Oregon if it weren’t 
for the Sisters of the Holy Names,” 
mother used to Say. 

So we stitched and packed to get 
my outfit ready, and on a sunny 
day we in the buggy down 
the river road to Jacksonville. After 
tea with Mrs. Orth and her school- 
girl daughter Jo, we went to the 
academy, where the Sisters gave us 

friendly welcome. It was a good 
idea, they agreed, that I had come 

early to get acquainted with the 
school before the other pupils ar- 


rived. 


drove 
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I was not so sure. When mother 
left at dusk, misgivings overcame 
me. There was a high hedge around 
the convent yard, and a Sister did 
bolt on the hall door. She 
was a round-faced, smiling Sister, 
but maybe that smile was a mask 
and maybe those black robes cloak- 
ed a deceitful heart. 

I had my supper alone in a high- 
ceilinged room designed for 50 girls. 
At hedéinne I lay in a shuttered 
dormitory of empty white cots. Try 
as | might, I could not evade The 
Awful “Disclosures. Was that a 
creaking of chains now? No, it was 
the wind in the shutters. But those 
really were whirring groans that 
died away when the “ all aheah struck 
hour. this hideous 
night ever ended, 1 would go to 
Mrs. Orth’s and never come back. 

But I did come back. Mrs. Orth 
faced my problem squarely. 

“T lomesickne ss has ~~ your nerves 
on edge,” she said. “That Maria 
you heard about was neither a nun 
nor a Catholic, and she was never 
within 100 miles of the place she 
pretended to describe. Let’s not 
mention her in the same _ breath 
with our Sisters, angels of mercy 
that they are. Anyone in Jackson- 
ville will tell you how they saved 
this town in the sm: illpox epidemic, 
by volunteering as nurses when 
everyone else was in a panic. The 
Sisters of the Holy Names aren't a 
nursing Order, either, but teachers.” 

Good teachers they were. They 
assigned me to the second academic 


slide a 


the quarter 





hall. 


study 
fully. 

If I didn’t study Christian Doc- 
trine, how could I ever fathom the 
meaning of the Hail Mary? I knew 
a little about it by now. Ellen had 
told me it was a part of the Rosary, 
and I had learned some of the mys- 
teries by looking at pictures on the 
walls. When I “asked Sister Sebas- 
tian for a rosary, though, she thought 
I was teasing. She finally saw that 
I was in earnest, and not only gave 
me the beads but showed me how 
to use them. 

On St. Patrick’s day of the next 
year I had my first chance to at- 
tend catechism. The boarding-school 
stove was out of order, so we were 
allowed to stay in the warm class- 
room. Sister Mary Flavia spent the 
period recounting the missionary 
activities of St. Patrick. As I listened, 
the thought occurred to me, “If St. 
Patrick could make Catholics out 
of the whole Irish nation, why can’t 
he make a Catholic out of me?” It 
was the first time I had definitely 
realized my desire for Baptism. 

All I needed to do, it seemed, was 
to pray to St. Patri-k. But how can 
you pray to a saint when his picture 
is in the reception room? It would 
look silly to kneel down in the 
midst of the fun, and you could 
never be alone in that room from 
morning till night. 
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class, where I sat next to Jo Orth 
for every period but one. When she 
had Christian Doctrine, I had to 20 
with the other non-Catholics to the 
always went regret- 


Saturday evening, as we reached 
the top of the dormitory stairs, I 
asked permission to go back down. 
“No,” said Sister Mary Florence. 

“But I left my Sunday shoes in 
the recreation room. Really I did, 
Sister. I’m not going to play any 
tricks. Please, Sister.” 

Long afterward Sister told me 
that she had gone to the bend of 
the staircase to look down upon 
whatever mischief might be under 
way. All she saw me do was to drop 
to my knees before the picture of 
the benign old bishop. She didn’t 
hear w shat I said, and as I came de- 
murely into the dormitory, shoes in 
hand, I gave her no hint. 

It was an easy matter to get my 
parents’ consent for enrolling in the 
religion class. The next step was to 
begin instructions preparatory to my 
reception into the Church. I was 
baptized in my senior year, on the 
feast of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

At my First Communion Mass 
next morning, Henri LeChenault 
knelt near me at the altar rail. He 
had come all the way from the 
mine, and was so happy he could 
only stroke my hair and say in a 
broken voice, “You were kind, ma 
petite. So I taught you the Hail 
Mary.” 

I couldn’t say much, either. How 
could I tell Henri what the Hail 
Mary had meant to me? And how 
could I whisper even to myself the 
wonderful aspiration that was form- 
ing itself in my heart? 

The girls at school talked a great 
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deal about Religious vocations. Jo 
Orth didn’t want to be a Sister. 
Helen McIntosh did. Ellen Caron 


was going to enter the novitiate after 
oraduation. No one suspected my 


secret. 

Our home was in a joyous bustle 
that summer over the birth of my 
sister's son. For two years now, Ellen 
had been Mrs. George Hoffman: it 
was she who married a nice man 
like father and made her home on 
the Applegate. My future seemed 
more complicated. [ knew that some- 
day I would be a nun, but how? 
and when? It was one thing for my 
parents to admire the Sisters: and 
quite another thing to give them a 
daughter. 

The Sisters themselves were not 
at all enthusiastic about taking 
me. I was a new convert, perhaps 
obsessed with a young girl’s roman- 
tic dreams, and my application met 
a response that was Sy mpathetic but 
scarcely encouraging. At least, it 
was not a flat refusal like father’s, 
and I thought I might enlist St. 
Patrick’s help again. 

“If you could make Catholics out 
of me and the whole Irish nation,” 
I told him, “you can get me into 
the convent.” 

He took me there by a round- 
about way that led me first to Jack- 
sonville as an assistant teacher at 
the academy. From the familiar 
surroundings I wrote again to 
Mother Provincial, and this time 
she answered, “Come.” 

“The reluctance of 


your dear 


THI! 
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parents was to be expected,” the 
letter went on. “However, you have 
much to be grateful for in the con- 
sent of your mother and the neu- 
trality of your father toward the 
step you are about to take. Time, 
but above all the grace of God, 
which you are to implore for them 
early and late, will make unfore- 
seen changes. The day may come 
when on bended knees they will 
bless the life you have chosen.” 

That prophecy never came true 
in father’s case, but it was fulfilled 
in mother’s. Every night she prayed 
for her children, each in turn, and 
when she came to my name she 
always said, “Thank God, that one, 
at least, is safe.” 

I was a Religious long professed 
when she died. All during her last 
day she had tried to convey some 
and my brothers and sis- 
ters told me, “There is something 
she wants you to do.” Not until 
evening, when I happened to be 
alone with her, did I divine her 
thoughts. 

“Mother, do you want me to bap- 
tize you?” A smile spread over her 
face, and she nodded eagerly. I 
poured water on her faachead ‘and 
said the saving words, “Elizabeth, 
I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

But that was long after the sum- 
mer day when I went direct from 
the academy to the novitiate in 
Portland, without going home. That 
seemed the better way. I never saw 


messa ge, 
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my father again; please God, he is 
waiting for me in heaven. 

In the novitiate, Ellen Caron, a 
white-veiled novice, was the “guard- 
ian angel” appointed to help me get 


accustomed to unfamiliar wavs. The 


gentle mistress of novices was my 
former boarding-schoo! prefect, and 
Helen MelIntosh was a fellow pos- 
tulant. 

T here 
Christian 


was no lack of lessons in 


The _ be- 


Doctrine here. 


einning class was in “methods of 


prayer,’ and the very first assign- 


to memorize a_ passage 


ment was 
that went something like this: “In 


meditating on the Ave, take the 
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phrase ‘Hail Mary’ and endeavor 
to relish its sweetness as long as it 
will excite | Draw 
comparisons that may help you to 
enter into its meaning. Do the same 


your devotion. 


with each word or group of words, 
uttering them gradually, one after 
the other. . At the following ex- 
ercise, begin by 
prayer as far as the word which has 


saving the same 


already engaged your attention and 
touched vour heart.” 

Last July I completed 66 years 
of Religious life. Today I am tell- 
ing the story of how I became a 
nun. This happens to be March 25, 
the feast of the first Hail Mary. 


In Our Parish 


St. Stephen’s, as in all other parishes throughout the Arch- 


Ve 
a1ocese oi 


of the world, save Russia.’ 


f Philadelphia, the prayers after Mass always conclude with “Saviour 


This has been the custom for five or six vears now, but last Sundav there 
was an unexpected variation. While the parishioners were intoning, “Saviour 


of the world, save Russia,” 


above all the others, “Saviour of the world, save America!” 


a determined feminine voice rose, loud and clear, 


Katherine Laure. 


I was leaving church when I overheard a distinguished judge 
say to his young daughter, “Now, Catherine, say a praver of your very own.” 


She instinctively 


borrowed a phrase from her father’s profession. In a firm 


little voice she said, “I swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, so I mav help 


you, God.” 


to submit 


Peter Zavota. 


nilar stories of parish life, for 


ve paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 


t 


, 
L 
nt cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





By Harrison E. Salisbury 
Condensed from the “New York Times’* 


Refugees Find a Home 


Sociologists call it ‘the most successful 


migration in American history’ 


tMost 30,000 Hungarian ref- 
ugees have reached the U.S. 
since last Nov. 21. A handful, 12 
at last count, have been returned 
to Hungary as possible communist 
agents. A score or more have gone 
back of their volition. The 
rest are buckling down to the task 


own 


of starting life anew. 

How well are they doing? There 
are a thousand facets to the story. 
brown-eyed 
always 


There is the serious 


, teen-ager who says, “I've \ 
been afraid of America. It is so 
big.” And there is the refugee who 
returned to Camp Kilmer after a 
month because “I’m doing so well 
[ want to help out, too.” 

The storv is not all hearts and 


flowers and streets paved with gold. 


1 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. March 2 


But top social workers say that 
there has never been a more suc- 
cessful mass migration in American 
history. 

“Look at it this way,” said Hugh 
McLoone. “If you moved 30,000 
Americans to California there would 
be more personal problems than 
these people have developed. You 
would have people who took to 
whisky and people who complained. 
We have our problems, too, but 
fewer than anyone expected.” 

Mr. McLoone is the chief of the 
National Catholic Welfare confer- 
ence refugee center at Camp Kil- 
mer. Almost 17,000 Hungarian 
refugees have passed through his 
ofices at Camp Kilmer. Mr. Me- 


Loone’s opinion is supported by 


? 
> 
— 


, 1957. © 1957 by The New York Times Co., 


nted with permission, 
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that of other social agencies: the 
Church World service, Jewish Unit- 
ed HIAS service, i alleen Refugee 
service, International Rescue com- 
mittee, and Tolstoy foundation. 
Dispersion of the refugees, in 
general, follows a dot map of the 
U.S. population with bulges for 
Hungarian set- 
been some 


existing centers of 
tlement. There have 
oddities. 
Refugees were reluctant to go 
to Indianapolis. Because of the In- 
dians, of course. And they had the 
same objection to Sioux City. One 
group insisted on sent to 
Casper, Wyo. They had heard that 


They 


being 


there were gold mines there. 


were persuaded to go to Seattle. 


Refugees watching cowboy and In- 
dian films on TV in the Camp 
Kilmer lounge feared to go out 
West because of the gunplay. Cal- 
ifornia was another matter. More 
Hungarians wished to go to Cali- 
fornia than could be accommodated. 
About 1,500 have been sent to the 
Los Angeles area. 

If, by and 
have swift, reflects the 
youthful age composition of the 
refugee group, the urs refugees 
having a median age of 30 to 39, 
with nearly 30% euies 16 years 
old; an abundance of useful work 
skills; and a lack of deterioration 
from years in refugee camps. 

But there are heartbreak cases as 
well. Consider the plight of chubby- 
faced Joseph Horvath and blond, 
blue-eyed Thomas Doza. 


large, adjustments 


been this 


serious, 
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Joseph, 23, and Thomas, 22, went 


to school together in Budapest. 
Joseph was a typesetter and Thom- 
as a lithographer. Both are deaf and 
dumb. When the revolution broke 
out, Joseph and Thomas stole weap- 
ons and gathered bricks to throw 
at the Dlsssion troops. They 
part in a big battle at the airport. 
Then they fled with two friends. 

Today the young men are living 
in New York. They are learning 
to read English and are studying 
English sign language. Once they 
master E nglish they will learn how 
to lip-read in the new language. 
[hey have no friends, for they have 
no effective way of communicating. 
“The worst thing,” said Alice Weiss 
of the Hungarian Catholic league, 
“is that they feel they are not 
wanted.” 

Or consider Mrs. Paul Bardossy 
and her husband, who live in 2 
pair of rooms, a block off Central 
Park on W. 74th St. 

Mrs. Bardossy speaks broken Eng- 
lish. Her husband speaks hardly 
any. Before they escaped from 
Hungary in November, Mr. Bar 
dossy spent four years of forced 
labor in prison. Mrs. Bardossy 
spent two years in forced labor in 
the rice fields, working a ten-hour 
day, seven days a w eck, amid clouds 
of mosquitoes. At night she slept 
with 97 others in an old stable. 

Today they have two’ warm 
rooms, and Mr. Bardossy has a job 
at Rockefeller Center. He works 
from 11 p.m. until 8 a.m. as a 


took 
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His pay is $61 a week. 
Not bad. But not so good, either, 
when you know the rest of the 
story. Mr. Bardossy is a former Hun- 


garian Guards oficer and once had 


estate, than 1,000 


cleaner. 


a large more 
acres. 


And 


dossy, 


not so good for Mrs. Bar- 
y, either. Under the name of 
Klara Kenneth, Mrs. Bardossy is 
Hungary’s “Margaret Mitchell,” the 
author of five novels. including two 
best sellers. It will be long before 
Mrs. Bardossy can “English 
well enough to write a novel. 

At the other end of the scale is 
the Bastamov family, of Livingston, 
N. J. There are six in the family 


master 


and already you can write it down 
they are going to add a new chap- 


ter to the saga of American success. 
Head of the family is George, 34, 

1 former Budapest bus driver. His 
sic dark-haired wife, Maria, 30, 
was jailed for a year for failing to 
inform on a friend who fled. 

The Bastamovs got off to a fly- 
ing start. In part, this was due to 
the Tolstoy fundation and its rep- 
resentative, George Obolensky, who 
settled the group in Livingston and 
stimulated community interest in 
the family. Four members of the 
family have jobs at wages ranging 
from $1.61 to $1.71 an hoi. ig his 
gray business suit and his new red- 
and: white striped tie George already 
looks like the goal of his aspira- 
tions, an American businessman. 
In Budapest George went 12 years 
without a new suit. 


Gabor Vermes is one of the Hun- 
garian youths for whom adjustment 
is not easy. Gabor is thoughful, 
serious, just short of 21. He h: id to 
have an operation on _ his 
wounded by Russian shrapnel. “I 
am ashamed of all the comforts we 
have here,” he says. “It would be 
better to be in Hungary, fighting 
with my comrades.” 

Part of Gabor’s anguish stems 
from the fact that he is alone. A 
brother, 19, who also fought in the 
rebellion, is in Paris. He could not 
come to America under the old reg- 
ulations. His parents in Budapest 
have no chance of getting out. 

Gabor’s plight focuses attention 
on a major problem stressed by 
Roland Elliot, director of Church 
World services refugee operations: 
the reuniting of families split up 
in the migration. 

Our government's regulations first 
permitted entry of refugees only 
from Austria. A wife or a husband 
who was sent to Italy, France or 
England could not join the mate 
who came to America. There are 
probably several thousand cases of 
separated relatives. Washington did 
not change these harsh regulations 
until May 15. 

Life had not been easy for the 
Bela Fehers in communist Hungary. 
Mr. Feher is a small graying man 
with a warm smile. He was in the 
stamp business with a friend, Imre 
Rozsa. Mr. Rozsa fled Hungary in 
1947 and Feher carried on the busi- 
ness until 1949, when the commun- 


wrist, 
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When _ the 
revolution came, Feher helped to 
pull down the statue of Stalin at 
Then he and his family 
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ists “nationalized” it. 


Sopron. 
Hed. 
Once in America the Fehers head 
ed straight for Shirley, N. Y:, where 
their old friend Rozsa helped them 
to get started. The Patchogue Ro 
tary club paid the first month’s 
rent on house, 
them clothing and furniture, and 
Feher got a job in a laundry. The 


their others gave 


pay is only $45 a week, but some 
how Feher has put $200 in the 
bank. 

He is hoping that he may make 
a tidy sum from a stamp rarity that 
he brought to this country. This is 
a special issue printed by the So- 
pron revolutionary committee. The 
Russians seized the stamps before 


they could be distributed, but Feher 


has six copies of the proofs. 

At Torrington, Conn., a city of 
28,000, about 50 Hungarians are 
learning the American way. When 


some refugees saw the automobiles 
in “provincial” Torrington they 
thought it must be a motor-manu 
facturing center. The Torrington 
refugees have jobs paying $50 to 
$60 a week in small factories turn- 
ing out metal products. They have 
displaced no American workers. 

One other group of refugees re- 
mains to be considered, those who 
went back to Hungary. 

The Budapest government broad- 
cast an amnesty for anyone return- 
ing by March 31. For refugees with 
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wives or children in Hungary this 
increased the pressure. But of the 
2,000 in Cleveland only 
turned. Of the 15,000 cases handled 
by the Newc, only 15 went back. 


Such Mr. McLoone 


stresses, should not be construed as 


two re 


returns, 


evidence that some Hungarians pre 
fer to live under communism. He 
tells of Hungarian 
fighter, a tall, strong man. He left 


one freedom 
a wife and three children in Buda- 
pest. Another child has been born 
since. 

One morning this six-footer came 
to Mr. McLoone’s office, weeping. 
He had a letter from his wife beg- 
ging him to come home, and he 
wanted to go immediately. He was 
persuaded to wait, but insisted on 
telephoning his wife. He was warn- 
ed that the call would probably be 
monitored by the police. It made 
no difference. He had to speak to 
his wife. 

When the call came the wife as- 
sured her husband that the police 
had stopped looking for him. 

“Please come back,” she said. 

“Probably, he will go back,” Mr. 
McLoone reported. “We have told 
him of the dangers. We don’t try 
to detain anyone against his will. 
That is the difference between the 
U.S. and Hungary.” And that is 
the difference that nearly 30,000 
Hungarians are learning today, 
some of them the easy Way; some 
of them the hard. But some by the 
hardest way of all: by returning to 
their native land. 





By John E. Gibson _ 





The Brains God Gave You 


To each his own; your thinking 
mechanism is different from, if 
not better than, your neighbor's 


RE you smart enough to be 
A as successful as you'd like 

to be? If not, what can you 
do about it? What is thinking, any- 
way? Science has been doing a lot 
of research on the nature of “think- 
ing and its relation to intelligence. 
The findings provide answers to 
many questions you've probably 
wondered about. 


Are you good at thinking cre- 
atively? 

A. Research has developed a 
yardstick which will enable you to 
measure your abilities in this re- 
spect. Psychological studies con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago 
show that truly creative thinkers 
have five specific characteristics. 1. 
Sensitivity to environment. 2. Abil- 
ity to produce a large number of 
ideas in response to a given prob- 
lem. 3. Ability to concentrate. 4. 
Flexibility of thinking. 5. Original- 
ity in responding to various psycho- 
logical tests. 

You don’t have to have all these 
qualities to rank high in creative 
thinking, but the more of them you 
do have the more likely you are to 


distinguish yourself in any held ro 
quiring creative mental effort. In 
the Chicago study, psychological 
tests were administered to a select- 
ed group of distinguished scientists, 
all noted for strikingly original con- 
tributions to their ‘Sold. Thee one 
characteristic that all had most in 
common was flexibility of thinking 
in regard to problems. Only a few 
had every one of the five qualities; 

but those who did have all of them 
were ranked as the most outstanding 
in their fields by fellow scientists. 

What form does thinking 
usually take? 

Sir Cyril Burt, of London’s Uni- 
versity college, has conducted a 
number of surveys to determine 
how most people’s minds work, how 
they think. He finds that people 
tend to fall into one of two cate- 
gories: “thing thinkers” and “word 
thinkers.” Among the “thing think- 


your 
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’ there are three distinguishable 


Those who tend to visualize 
Beat Dr. Burt finds that 
most women, children, and unedu- 
cated persons Che apologizes for 
the grouping) belong to this cate- 
gory. They think predominantly in 
terms of mental pictures; ; and their 
inner consciousness is rather like a 
silent movie. 

Those who think in terms of 
sound. The thought patterns of 
such people are largely influenced 
by audible impressions. Their reac- 
tion to various experiences is af- 
fected to a great extent by the 
sounds associated with them: the 
intonation of a voice, the tinkling 
of ice in a glass, the drumming of 
fingers on a desk, and the many 
other forms of stimuli that reach 


Many 


a person through his ears. 
persons of this type are musicians; 


all have an extraordinary gift for 
calling up the memory images of 
sounds. Some, says Dr. Burt, can 
open an orchestr al score and enjoy 
a complete concert while sitting by 
the fireside. Such a feat seems quite 
incredible to those who, by com- 
age are mentally deaf. 

. Those who think of things in 
terms of touch. They may remem- 
ber a person for the warmth of his 
handshake. Their memory of a 
lovely winter scene is incomplete 
unless they can touch some part 
of it: they need to feel the glitter- 
ing icicles hanging from the trees, 
or pick up a handful of the soft, 
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powdery snow. Such _ individuals 
may find their most satisfying means 
of ‘self-expression through model- 
ing clay, or through some other 
Seam of activity in which they can 
feel, handle or touch. 

Then there are the “word think- 
ers.” Many of those who think in 
terms of words merely feel the 
words in their imagination. But 
some think of the words mainly as 
they would appear in print or writ- 
ten on paper. When you ask them 
how to spell a difficult word, they 
seem to “read” the letters from a 
mental picture. 

Others, like Burt himself, hear 
the words spoken in their mental 
ear. When they get a letter from a 
friend, they hear him uttering ev- 
ery sentence in his own distinctive 
voice. “If,” Dr. Burt says, “I pick 
up a book by my old tutor at Ox- 
ford, who had an_ unfortunate 
speech impediment, it takes me ten 
minutes to read each page, be- 
cause I hear him stuttering at every 
P and T.” 

A third group Ccommonest of 
all) thinks of words in terms of 
the movements they would make 
in ‘pronouncing them; some actual- 
ly move their lips when they think. 


Can your emotional state actual- 
ly affect your 1Q? 

It can and does. Studies show 
that worry, fear, anxiety, or any 
other emotion which produces ten- 
sion hampers your ability to think 
and reason. Tests show that the 
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cerebral faculties work best when 
you are calm and serene. That is 
why “biting off more than you can 
chew” is never a good policy. For it 
tends to make you tense and appre- 
hensive. And that puts two strikes 
on you before you even begin to 
attack the problem. 

To demonstrate the degree to 
which nervous tension saps mental 
energy, Pennsylvania State univer- 
sity psy chologists made tests on pa- 
tients in dentists’ waiting rooms. 
The researchers found that the sub- 
jects’ abilities to think and reason 
had slowed almost to a standstill. 

Conversely, psychiatric studies 
have shown that physical activities 
which help to discharge tensions 
Ceven chewing gum) can give your 
mental powers an appreciable boost. 


Do the smartest people tend to 
make the best adjustment to life? 

Yes, if they put their brains to 
use, and achieve what they regard 
as success. If they fail to do this, 
they are likely to be the most poor- 
ly adjusted and the least happy. A 
recent study of university men and 
women showed: 1. Students who 
were best adjusted were those who 
had high intelligence and _ high 
scholastic achievement. 2. Those 
who had average intelligence and 
were average in scholastic — 
ment were fairly well adjusted. 3 
Those who achieved high a 
tic grades but had only average 
mental ability showed poor adjust- 
ment. 4. Students who made the 


poorest adjustment to college life 
were those who, despite high in- 
telligence, ranked low in scholastic 
achievement. 


If you have trouble remember- 
ing, is that a reflection on your in- 
telligence? 

No. Studies show that people 
with high IQ’s frequently have 
poor memories, and that persons of 
below-average intelligence often ex- 
cel in memory tests. 

However, if you are bothered by 
a poor memory, here are a couple 
of tips which will help. When 


you are trying to recall something, 
don’t cudgel your brain. The ex- 
perts have found that racking your 


brains actually retards the memory 
processes. It is much more effective 
to relax. 2. If you want to memo- 
rize something (whether it be facts, 
information, or a poem), the best 
time to do it is just before you go 
to bed. All tests indicate that ma- 
terial absorbed just before going to 
sleep will be remembered about 
30% more effectively than learning 
acquired at other times. The poor- 
est time to memorize anything is 
during the morning hours. W hy? 
W ent study is Sallcnised by sleep, 
ample time is provided for memory 
impressions to become crystallized. 
But when study is followed by ac- 
tivity, new, unrelated experiences 
keep coming in to inhibit the “set- 
tling” process. 


Is it true that the higher your IQ 
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the more successful you are likely 
to be? . 

Only up to a point. Psychologi- 
cal studies conducted at the itei- 


versity of Oregon show that for 


most practical purposes there is no 


particular advantage having an 


lO of over 140. 


Is intelligence the most important 
factor in success? 

No. Many men of outstanding 
achievement have only average in- 


telligence, and many failures have 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Recently a neighbor 
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A concensus of sociolog- 
clear that 
isn’t 


high IQ's. 
ical studies 
where success is concerned, 
how much brains you have that is 
most important, but how effectively 
you use them. Psychologists agree 
that most of us have far more men- 
tal ability than we ever actually put 
to use. 

So rather than lament the fact that 
you aren’t more gifted than your 
better concentrate on get- 

performance out of the 


makes it 


neighbor, 

GY 
ting 100% 
brains you have. 


hired our older daughter for what was her first baby- 


sitting job. The next morning she happily described her experience. She had 


seen some good television shows. 


been served some delicious homemade 


She got all her homework done. 


She had 
Besides all 


cake and : 1 glass of milk. 


this, she had received $2.50 for her services. 


Our younger daughter listened in awe-struck wonder to her account, 
“Mother, the next time someone calls up for § a “gy: sitter 


exclaimed excitedly, 
tell her I’m vacant.” 


then 


Mrs. T. J. Martin. 


Dad spent all his spare time this spring teaching our 16-year-old Bill, Jr., how 


to drive. 


Came a great day when Bill and_his dé a drove off to the local highway 


office where Bill was to take his driver’s license examination. 
The whole family gathered on the front porch, eager to hear the first word 


of the result. Suddenly the family car swung into the “dxiveway: 
“I passed, I passed!” 


wheel, his face wreathed in smiies. 


“Now all you little guys can move up one bike.” 


stories—amusing, 
paid on publication. 


[For similar true 
House, $10 will be 


touching, 
Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 


sill was at the 
he shouted happily. 
Helen Mull. 


inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


acknowledged nor returned.] 
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* Eugene W. Castle 
‘The Great Giveaway” 


We Can Win Friends 
lor Our Country 


Personal contact between peoples does 


more than any gov 


MERICANS HAVE a unique op- 
A portunity to make this coun- 

try better known and liked 
abroad. We are a people born of 
many peoples. Our country first de- 
veloped through the efforts of men 
of Our culture and 
skills have been shaped for three 
centuries by immigrants. 

To this day there exists a strong 
line of sympathetic communication 
Americans and their rela- 
tives and friends overseas. This is 
probably one of the greatest but 
least exploited of our assets in this 
communist-menaced world. 

The disappointing record of for- 
eign aid by government has not pre- 
vented private aid where needed. 
More than 2,500 private agencies 
are in foreign-assistance 
programs. The groups range from 
one-man operations to wide-ranging 
movements such as CARE (Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances Ev- 
erywhere) and crop (Christian 
Rural Overseas Program). Care, 
which enjoys broad popular finan- 


other lands. 


be tween 


engaged 
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7 
ernment agency can do 


cial support, has delivered since the 


war 15 million person-to-person gifts 
of money and packages in 50 coun- 
tries. In the same period, crop has 
distributed 255 million pounds of 
foods, seeds, and planting equipment 
to the needy abroad. The resulting 
dividends in genuine friendship for 
Americans are incalculable. Because 
the gifts are in no way 
with government, they do not arouse 


suspicion that politics lies behind 


associated 


the generosity. 

One good way to cultivate good 
will even America was conceived 
by Tom Davis, a San 
businessman, and by 
in the effort, S. Marshall Kempner. 
Every year, thousands of foreign vis- 
itors come through San Franei isco. 
The impressions they take back 
with them to their native lands 
stereotype America in the minds of 
all who talk with them. Davis’ idea 
was to make certain that the im- 
pression is favorable. 

Since there existed no govern- 
ment agency to do this, he decided 


Francisco 
his successor 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., and reprinted with 


$3.50. 
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to start one of his own. Thus was 
born the International Hospitality 
center, which in four years has been 
host to more than 6,000 visitors 
from 65 countries who have passed 
through San Francisco. The center 
offers to foreigners a personalized 
service which a government agency 
can rarely supply. The visitors soon 
learn that their 
from individual 
idea has caught on. J 
American 
with various versions of Davis hos- 
pitality. 

Mrs. James Sparkman had anoth- 
Through a New York 
founded, called 
Afhliations, any 
“afhliat 


rec eption comes 
Americans. The 
‘oday, 18 other 


cities are experimenting 


er good idea. 
organization she 
Operation Town 
American city may become 


ed” with a similar city in a foreign 


country. 

The plan gets under way when a 
local American, usually the mayor, 
invites a foreign town to become its 
“sister town.” If the invitation is ac- 
cepted, a large variety of programs 
are ceased in by people 
in both communities. Clubs, schools, 
churches, Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
other organizations exchange letters 
with their counterparts. In this way, 
the citizens of both towns come to 
know each other. Contacts thus es- 
tablished cut government 
lines, since they are based on kin- 
dred interests. It is truly people-to- 
people. 

Several hundred such town afhli- 
ations in 40 different countries are 
profiting by the exchange. Original- 


across 
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ly the towns were similar in name, 
such as New Rochelle, N. Y., and 
LaRochelle, France; Rye, N. Y., 
and Rye, England; Vevay, Ind., and 
Vevay, Switnestend: Toledo, Ohio, 
and Toledo, Spain. But any 
American town may become affiliat- 
ed with a similar community in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or South Amer- 


now 


ica. 

In France, Christmas of 1956 
marked the 4th anniversary of an- 
other successful people-to-people ef- 
fort. This is the Friendship Chain, 
or Chaine d’Amitié, as the French 
know it. 

The Chain makes it possible for 
American GI's to become really ac- 
quainted with the French people by 
being invited into their homes. It 
stented with an American woman, 
Thérése Bonney, who has been a 
war correspondent and an oss agent. 

More than 3,500 young American 
soldiers have been nileamed into 
French homes. When they return 
to America they bring a little of 
France with them. Such close per- 
sonal ties, nourished by correspond- 
ence, will probably remain with 
them for life. Conversely, these 
American soldiers have left behind 
them a regard for this country that 
could never be purchased. 

Miss Bonney has extended her 
Friendship Chain into eight other 
European countries where American 
GI’s have spent their Christmas 
leaves. She looks forward to the day 
when this people-to-people opera- 
tion will be extended to include stu- 
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dents, teachers on sabbatical leave, 
and other Americans who travel 
abroad for the first time. 

Harry Holt, a prosperous farmer 
of Creswell, Ore., had been pained 
by press stories of the plight of Kore- 
an war orphans. He determined to 
do something about it. He went to 
Korea and made a personal tour of 
the orphanages and army-camp 
areas. What al saw stirred him to 
action. 

He began by adopting eight of 
the waifs himself and bringing 
them back to his farm in Oregon. 
Then he began a quest for homes 
for other unwanted Korean chil- 
dren. Cooperating with World Vi- 


sion, a church organization, he is 


now supporting 36 additional Kore- 


an children, and has financed con- 
two 50-bed orphan 
Holt makes regu- 
back to 


struction of 
centers in Korea. 
lar trips there to 
America new groups of orphans. 
One person-to-person effort which 
produced remarkable results was the 
letter writing campaign sponsored 
by the late Generoso Pope, publish- 
er of the New York I] Progresso It- 
alo-Americano, just before the 1948 
Italian parliamentary election. At 
that time, Italy seemed to be on the 
brink of going communist. Al- 
though the U.S. had a direct inter- 
est in the result of the election, any 
official expression of opinion would 
have been deeply resented by Ital- 
ians as foreign intervention in their 


bring 


elections. 
y ‘ ’ 
But what the government couldn’t 
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do, American citizens of Italian 
birth with family ties in Italy could 
do. Mr. Pope, a native of Italy, 
realized the tremendous individual 
influence which Italo-Americans ex- 
the old coun- 


ert upon kinsmen 
ene he 


try. Through his 
appealed to his readers to write to 
their relatives and friends in Italy 
and refute the lies about America 
being spread by the communists. 

The idea caught on electrically. 
New York Siecmenetes Albert Gold- 
man reported that air-mail letters to 
Italy were going out from New 
York at the rate of a million a week. 
In the last days before the election, 
the mail was supplemented by tens 
of thousands of cable letters. At the 
same time, Radio wHoMm beamed in- 
dividual short-wave messages to It- 
aly by Italo-Americans. 

The results decisive. An 
election which seemed headed for 
a communist vy became an 
overwhelming triumph for the De 
Gasperi anti-communist coalition. 
Communism’s greatest effort in It- 
aly had been stopped, not by Wash- 
ington, but by dedicated private 
American citizens. 

A continuous letter-writing cam- 
paign by Americans to friends and 
relatives abroad would be extremely 
effective as long as the communist 
menace exists. 

A simple account from person to 
person of details of an American’s 
job, his social and community life, 
the school his children attend, the 
food he eats and the clothes he 


were 


victory 
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wears—every thing 
daily life told to a 
eign country would help to give a 
true picture of America. Every let- 
ter written to a friend or relative be- 
hind the Iron Curtain may raise 
that curtain just a bit. Such a letter- 
writing campaign worked wonders 
Why not try it all over the 


that affects his 
friend in a for- 


in Italy. 
world? 
One of America’s most important 
exports is the army of American 
tourists who travel abroad 
year. In the 1956 season, about 830,- 
000 private citizens from every state 
in the Union visited abroad. And 
records of the State department 
show that more than 400,000 Amer- 
icans live and work outside the 
borders of the U.S., an increase of 
25% since the 2nd World War. 
These American tourists and over- 
in effect, ambassa- 
eyes of the 


every 


seas workers arG. 
dors abroad. In the 
foreigner, they are America. 

But to insure friendship and avert 
dislike, it would be helpful if some 


form of briefing could be given 
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Americans about to travel abroad. 
\board the liners that carry the 
thousands of Americans to foreign 
ports each year, passengers gather 
movies, 
At such gatherings it 
relatively simple to give 


for concerts, and other en- 
tertainment. 
would be 
the passengers facts about the Lend 
for which the ship was bound. 

Even on planes, time could be 
found for such briefing. Americans 
abroad sometimes called 
to answer accusations, 
questions, concerning their country. 
A few tips by someone well in- 
formed could supply clear and hon- 
est answers to questions on such 
subjects as our treatment of minori 
ties, the control of our newspapers 
and publications, our attitude to- 
ward the atom bomb. 

But most important of all is the 
story of America exactly as it is 
lived daily by each American and 
told his own words and in his 
own way. To this tale the people of 
other lands will listen, and, better 
still, they will believe it. 


upon 
as well as 


Le 
OW, 


LAST CHANCE 


A tourist pulled up to a gas station in Vermont and ordered five gallons of 


gas. As the attendant connected the 


hose 


“Well, sir, 


he remarked casually, 


you're the last person to be getting that gas at the old price.” 


“Really?” exclaimed the motorist. 


’ ” 
er up. 


“In that case, 


I suppose you’d better fill 


As he drove away, his face glowing with the expression of the happy bar- 


oain hunter, the Vermonter hung up a sign: 
5 > ~ 
American Medical Association ( } May 1 P 


Journal of the 


“Gas prices down 3¢ a gallon.” 





By Doron K. Antrim 


Condensed from ‘ 


1, Adeline De Walt Reynolds 
lifetime ambition to 
Until she 
school, 


realized 
become a 
was 64, 
running 


stage actress. 
teaching country 
public stenographer’s of- 
hce in San 
and educating her four fatherless 
children had kept her tied down. 
But when her children became self 
supporting, she entered the Univer- 
sity of California, and was gradu- 
ated at 70. 

Soon she began getting parts in 
motion pictures. At 80 she became 
a star, and has since appeared 
more than 30 pictures, plus innum- 
erable appearances on TV. “It’s nev- 
er too late to make your dreams 
come true,” she says. “I think that 
God has given us the later years for 
that very purpose.” 

A growing number of senior citi- 


Francisco, and raising 


Place, Union City, N.]. 


* Monaster) 


June, 1957. 


‘The Sign”* 





You can lead a double life 
—one after another 


zens like Adeline De Walt Reynolds 
lifelong dreams and 
succeeding in Never 
before have conditions been so fav- 
orable for Americans to live two full 
lifetimes in one. The first, in which 
you rear a family and develop a 
business, may leave little time for 
realizing hidden talents. But your 


are realizing 


new Careers. 


thwarted desires get a chance in that 


second lifetime, otherwise known as 
retirement. And some people suc- 
ceed in making the mature years 
more rewarding than the early ones. 
Years ago, parents rarely thought 
of going in for careers after raising 
their families. For that matter, few 
lived long enough. In the last half 
century, 23 years have been added 
to the average life span Cup from 47 
to 70 years) thanks to great medical 
and surgical victories. Toihints mar- 
ried people are having their families 
early. By the time they are 40 or 50 
their children have left home. An 
extra dividend of added years has 
been handed them. Now they are 
finding ways to make the most of 
this bonanza. 
ssionist Missions, Inc., and 


@ 1957 by the Pa 


reprinted with permission. 
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Financial independence is now 
within easier reach of older workers. 
In bygone days, few people could 
afford to retire. Now, what with so- 
cial security, company pensions, and 
insurance annuities, the retired per- 
son has a sense of security. 

To help them keep fit, ‘medicine 
is turning attention to geriatrics, the 
special treatment of the aged. 

‘Three-fourths of our medical work 
nowadays,” says Dr. Edward L. 
Bortz, former president of the Amer- 


ican Medical association, “is with 


older people. This makes geriatrics 
the No. | specialty.” 
quered many diseases of the young, 


Having con- 
medicine is now turning toward 
making older people more healthy. 

The chief enemies remain cancer 
and the cardiovascular diseases. Now 
that heart surgery is possible, won- 
derful strides are being made on 
heart di As for cancer, 
doctors believe that it will be con- 
quered in the next ten years. And 
by that time, Dr. Bortz claims, medi- 
cine will be helping man to keep 
healthy into the eighth, ninth, and 
even tenth decades. 

That people are making the add- 
ed years useful and productive is a 
matter of record. All her life, Mrs. 
Olive Tompkins dreamed of being a 
nurse. So she planned on taking the 
training after she retired from. her 
bookkee ping job. The day she 
walked off her old job she walked 
into the Hospital of Joint Diseases, 
New York City, to start her second 
career as a nurse. She eventually be- 


LaSCS, some 
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came ofhce nurse for an orthopedic 
surgeon in Passaic, N.]. 

People who make the golden years 
rewarding usually plan it that way, 
according to a recent survey made 
by Comell rere ar i After inter- 
viewing people both before and after 
retirement, the research team con- 
cluded that those who had planned 
later activity before they retired 
made the best adjustment to retire 
ment. On the other hand, the sur- 
vey found that those who made no 
plans to keep active after retirement 

(retiring from something rather thar 
to something) ) usually found them 
selves at loose ends and ree. 

“After years of being chained ¢ 

a machine under nerve-racking pres 
sure,” says a retired factory worker, 
“T just wanted to sit in the sun. But 
that soon palled on me. All my life 
I had felt the lack of an education. 
Why shouldn’t I get it now? Afte 
enrolling in City college, New York, 
life began to take on real meaning 
for me.” 

Schooling is opening up new ho 
rizons to an increasing number of 
adults. This very day, all over the 
country, more than 5 million adults 
will enter high school and college 
classrooms to study subjects ranging 
from philosophy to pottery. Twelve 
thousand are enrolled in New York 
university alone. Some 20,000, rang- 
ing in age from 55 to 104, are taking 
courses sponsored by the Los Ange- 
les Board of Education. The Uni 
versity of Chicago offers medical 
examinations, aptitude tests, and ex 





START 
pert guidance to older people wish- 
ing to take up careers. 

Today, grandma and grandpa are 
finding in education a renewal of 
youth ‘ad the spur of achievement. 
They don’t catch on as quickly as 
youngsters but they do learn more 
thoroughly and completely. Dr. Ir- 
ving Lorge, of the Institute of Psy- 
chological Research, Columbia uni- 
versity, says that the ability to ab- 
sorb new information and learn new 
skills declines very slowly if the will 
to learn is retained. Psychologists 
have found that the mind is “still 
young at 50, and reaches the peak 
of its powers ten years later. Mental 
efficiency declines very slowly after 
60, and at 80 one can be as produc- 
tive as at 30. 


Schools designed for older people 
differ from those for youngsters. In- 
structors report that there is no skip- 
ping of classes, nor rushing out after 


a class. Adults like to linger. They 
ply the teacher with questions. They 
are eager to learn. “You can’t fool 
them,” said Dr. R. J. Pulling, di- 
rector, New York State Adult Edu- 
cation bureau. “Nor can you get 
away with trivia. They can spot a 
phony teacher immediately.” 

Adults are not taking only those 
courses that enable them to earn; a 
large number are seeking a liberal 
arts education. After years of spe- 
cializing on the job, or being con- 
fined to the house, they feel a special 
need of broadening their horizons. 
John L. McCaffrey, president of In- 


ternational Harvester, recommends 
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the same kind of training for the 
workers in his organization, particu- 
larly executives. He regards expo- 
sure to the liberal arts as one of the 
best means to counteract specializa- 
tion in industry. 

A number of retired people are 
capitalizing on their hobbies. When 
he was a rancher roaming the range 
at Pickford, Wyo., Charles J. Bel- 
den liked to photograph people and 
places. On retirement he made it a 
profession, and now his work ap- 
pears in national magazines. 

While he was manager of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.'s 
Quebec office, Jean Valenti never 
was able to do enough hunting and 
fishing to satisfy him. So he planned 
to make his pastime profitable 
when he retired. He built a sports- 
man’s lodge in the tall woods north 
of Montreal and now operates it in 
season for like-minded sportsmen. 
In retirement, Valenti is getting paid 
for doing what he likes best to do. 

Frank T. Bosworth learned to 
dance at 40. He worked so hard at 
it that he became an expert, espe- 
cially in the tricky Latin-American 
rhythms. When he retired as buyer 
for a Wichita, Kans., department 
store, he became an instructor of 
ballroom dancing. Now he has a 
thriving business and is happy do- 
ing something that is play for him. 

‘Sennetitnes a husband and wife 
will pool their resources and go into 
business. That happened to Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Stratton of Green- 


field, Mass. When insurance man 
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Stratton retired he applied his busi- 
ness knowledge to developing and 
selling his wife’s hobby, rugmaking. 
Now they have a profitable business 
helping others make hand-hooked 
rugs. 

Some firms no longer insist on an 
Such a 
firm is Lederle Laboratories, a branch 
of the American Co. 
When the late Dr. Benjamin M. 
Duggar was retired from teaching 
of Wisconsin at 


arbitrary retirement 


age. 


Cyanamid 


at the University 
71, he joined the Lederle Labora- 
tories chemistry staff. At 
Lederle his assignment was to find 


resea;rc h 


a new and better antibiotic. Remain- 
ing there until he died at 84, he 
developed the wonder drug aureo- 
mycin. Had Dr. 
nied the opportunity of continuing 


Dugegar been de- 


to work, humanity might have been 
denied the healing properties of au- 
reomycin. 

Since the 2nd World War, 


vevs of the productivity of older 


sur- 


workers have brought some: sur- 
prises. In a study of 1,444 factory 
Prof. Armstrong McFar- 
Harvard showed that mill 


workers, 
land of 
hands over 60 suffered only half as 
many accidents as those in the 20’s. 
Auto drivers between 40 and 60 had 
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better safety records than youngsters. 
\nd although their power to recall 
recent events was not as keen as 
that of youngsters, men and women 
between 36 and 65 rated just as 
high as those below 30 in most 
mental tests involving critical judg- 
ment and learning ability. 

Older workers showed other points 
of superiority. They were more sta 
ble than youngsters, changed jobs 


less often. The popular notion that 


they are slow and inflexible was not 
confirmed by tests. 

Many retired people who have 
enough to live on devote their har- 
vest years to church and welfare 
vork. Dr. Addison Baird had al- 
ways wished that he could help his 
patients with their personal prob- 
lems. So when he retired at 60, he 
did just that for 30 years, never 
charging a penny for his services. 

“It’s never too late to begin doing 
something worth while,” says Father 
James Keller, who has inspired thou- 
sands of Christophers to help change 
the world for the better. “If vou 
have been thinking that it is too late 
in your life to begin doing some- 
thing constructive for God, remem- 
ber that it is always ‘better late than 


never. 


BLANKET PROTECTION 
A state fire marshal was checking over a rural piece of property. “What 
facilities do you have available for putting out a fire?” he asked the owner. 
The farmer scratched his head, thought for a minute, then drawled, “Well, 


sometimes it. rains around these parts.” 


Southwest Milk Producers (April ’57). 





By 


Frank L. Remington 


and John Arthur Reynolds 
Condensed from “The Kiwanis Magazine’’* 


America’s Untypical 


om 
Congressmen 


Their background is as varie 
as the parts of the country the 


re} resent 


FEW pDAyYs after the 85th Con- 
gress opened last January a 
young man approached the Sen- 
chamber. The 
lenged him. “Just a minute, young 
fellow. You can’t go in—Oh!” He 
stood aside as he recognized Frank 
Church, the new senator from Idaho. 


ate doorman chal- 


“I’m sorry,” he said, opening the 
door. 

“It's O.K.,” replied Mr. Church. 
“You'll to I'l 


around a long time.’ 


oct know me. be 

For a while after each Congress 
opens, Capitol Hill doorkeepers oc- 
casionally confuse the new solons 
with visiting college students, or 
with page boys. Some of the law- 
makers look the part. At 32, Frank 
Church ranks as the “baby” of the 
Senate, 30-year-old John D. 


Dingell, Detroit attorney, the same 


and 


for the House of Representatives. 

But there are oldsters, too, like 
81-year-old Senator Matthew M. 
Neely of West Virginia. Some eight 


*520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Mar 


rd 


>») 


rch, 


members of the 85th 
octogenarians, and another 42 of 


Congress are 


them have passed the three-score- 
and-ten mark. Among the 96 sen- 
ators, the average age is about 58; 
among the 435 representatives, 
about 53. 

Morticians, chemists, physicians, 
and clergymen all hold seats in the 
C a 


voneress; 
magician, an artist, several writers, 


- also one auctioneer, 
a consulting psychologist, a jet- 
plane instructor. Businessmen, pub- 
lishers, teachers, and farmers are 
numerous in Congress. Attorneys, 
however, constitute the biggest 
group; some 60% of all senators and 
representatives come from the legal 
. 


1957. 1957 by Kiwanis International, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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profession. Twenty-three senators 
served as governors of their home 
states before going to Washington. 

The backgrounds of the four 
congressional leaders help to dis- 
prove the idea that there is any 
such thing as a typical congressman. 
Speaker of the House Sam evivae 
and Minority Leader Joe Martin, 
both unmarried, are in their 70's 
and have spent their lives in politics. 
Both rose above humble origins and 

early adversities to their present po- 

sitions. Rayburn’s father was a poor 
Southern farmer; Martin’s, a New 
England blacksmith. 

On opposite sides of the political 
fence, they alternate as Speaker of 
the House, depending on whether 
the Democrats or Republicans hold 


the balance of power. (The speaker 
in line after the vice 
president to succeed to the presi- 


ranks next 


dency). Traditionally, Rayburn and 
Martin should be bitter enemies; 
actually they are fast friends. 

Joe Martin is noted for twists of 
the tongue in public utterances. 
When speaker, he once recognized 
Sam Rayburn thus: “The Chair 
recognizes the ge ntlem man from Ray- 
aioe. Mr. Texas.” And in one of 
his speeches he called for restoration 
of sovereignty to West Virginia. He 
meant West Germany. 

On the Senate side of the Hill, 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
and Minority Leader William 
Knowland are both family men and 
both near 50. 

Bill Knowland developed an in- 
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terest in politics at a tender age. 
When only 12, he campaigned ac- 
tively for the Harding-Coolidge 
ticket. Later he served in the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly and as an 
army major in the 2nd World War. 

Once when he was walking with 
a fellow lawmaker, the man started 
to jaywalk across Connecticut Ave. 
Knowland grabbed his friend by the 
elbow ond marched him to the 
corner to cross with the signal, all 
the while expounding gently but 
firmly the obligation that lawmakers 
have to obey the laws. 

Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son first came to W ashington as 
secretary to a Texas congressman. 
Subsequently, he was himself elect- 
ed to the Héuse and in 1948 moved 
to the Senate, where his colleagues 
made him party floor leader before 
he had served out his first full term 
as senator. He has a reputation for 
being able to do several things at 
a time. During his recent illness, a 
visitor found him watching a tele- 
vised baseball game, listening to the 
news on an earphone radio receiver, 
and carrying on a spirited conversa- 
tion with his nurse. 

In the Capitol halls, Phi Beta 
Kappa keys and honorary degrees 
are about as common as long-winded 
orations in an election year. About 
90% of the senators were graduated 
from college. In the House, some- 
thing like 70% hold college degrees. 
Of the others, all at least finished 
high school. 


Quite a few congressmen were 
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teachers before turning to politics. 
Chief among them is Senator 
Wayne Morse, who at 31 became 
dean of the Law school at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Senator Paul 
Douglas formerly taught economics 
at the University of Chic ago; he 
has written a number 
the subject. Before coming to Wash- 
ington, Senator Irving Ives served 
as dean of the New York School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 
War heroes, too, figure promi- 
nently in the 85th Congress. Senator 
John. Kennedy commanded a PT 
boat in some of the hottest action 
in the Pacific theater. A German 
land-mine explosion caused Senator 
Charles Potter to lose both his legs. 
General Edward Martin and Gen- 
eral Strom Thurmond number 
among the top military brass now, 


of be ake on 


serving as national legislators. If all 
members of Congress were to wear 
their military ribbons and decora- 
tions the sight would be colorful, 
indeed. 

A good portion of the member- 
ship of the 85th Congress had to 
overcome handicaps and difficult 
times in their younger days. Sen- 
ator Lyndon Johnson helped put 
himself through college by spare- 
time janitorial work, At another 
time he ran a shoeshine parlor. 
Representative Frank Chelf was 
reared in an orphanage. His parents 
died when he was five years old. 

Senator Everett Dirksen once 
worked 13 hours a day for $55 a 
month. Vermont's George Aiken 
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built up a raspberry patch into one 
of the nation’s biggest berry farms. 
Senator John A. Carroll once work- 
ed as an iceman, and Congress- 
woman Frances P. Bolton as a nurse, 

Mrs. Bolton is one of 16 women 
members of the 85th Congress: 15 
in the House and one in the Senate. 
\s the only woman among 96 mem- 
bers of the upper house, Margaret 
Chase Smith qualifies as the first 
person of her sex ever to become 
a senator by election rather than 
by appointment. In her youth Mrs. 
Smith page in such varied jobs 
as clerk in a dime store and as a 
lg pe 

Dalip Saund, a naturalized citi- 
zen, is the first native-born Asian 
came 
to this country in 1920 to attend 
the University of California, where 
he earned a Ph.D. in mathematics. 
For the last 30 years he has run a 
successful vegetable ranch in Calli- 
fornia. 

He hopes some day to see a better 
understanding between the U.S. 
and India. “India has been given a 
distorted picture of America,” Saund 
declares. Last December, before 
Congress convened, he visited his 
homeland to talk about America. 

The 85th Congress has a few 
wealthy members, like Senator Rob- 
ert Kerr, multimillionaire oil man. 
Rhode Island's millionaire bachelor 
senator, 89-year-old Theodore F. 
Green, holds the longevity record 
on Capitol Hill. He is the oldest 


man ever to sit in Congress. 


ever to sit in Congress, Saund 
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Senator Green came to Congress 
when he was 69, an age when most 
men have retired from active life. 
But Green remains more active than 
most men half his age. It was only 
a few years that 
prevailed on him to give up such 
sports as wrestling, climbing the 
Swiss Alps, and playing five or six 


ago his doctors 


sets of tennis a week. 
Today Senator Green holds one 
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of the most important jobs in the 
Senate, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations committee. And he still 
devotes himself regularly to the less 
strenuous forms of exercise. 
“Sitting around sipping cocktails 
is no way for a man to keep in top 
form,” Green says. Recently a re- 


porter asked when he was going to 


take up golf. “Later, perhaps,” he 
replied. “It’s an old man’s game.” 


ANSWERS TO NEW WORDS FOR YOU CPAGE 63) 


prologue (pro’log) 
epilogue (ep’a-log) 
eulogy (u’lo-gee) 
neologism (ne-ol’o-jiz’m) 
misologist (mi-sol’o-jist) 
logogram (log’o-gram) 


‘ek’log) 


, 
eciogue 


tautology (taw-tol’-o-ji) 


phonologist (fo-nol’o-jist) 


etymologist (et-a-mol’o-jist) 


fi , 
monologue (mon’o-log) 


dialogue (di’a-log) 


e) 


k) 
1) 


Words of introduction, especially to 
a novel, poem, or play. 

Words of closing added to a novel, 
poem, or play. 

Words of high praise, especially 
for a dead person. 

A new word or a new meaning for 
an old word. 

One 


discussion. 


who hates words, argument, 
A letter, character, or symbol used 
to represent an entire word. 

A short pastoral poem, usually con- 
taining words exchanged by shep- 
herds. 

Needless repetition of the 
thought in different words. 


same 


An expert on pronunciation. 

A scholar who traces the origin and 
development of words. 

A long speech by one speaker. 

A talking together; 
words exchanged in a play. 


conversation; 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 
I > 





My uussanp and I, both Catholics, 
had a non-Catholic friend who visited 
us often, and who, when my husband 
grew very ill, came to see him weekly. 
When my 
about to die, he asked the friend to 
look after me when he was gone. 

This friend did look after me for 
two years, even to the point of taking 
me to the church door, and then going 
to his own. Then he thought he could 
do a better job by marrying me. After 
the brief ceremony, the priest said, 
“Let her keep coming to church, and 
you can be certain that everything 
will be all right.” 

From then my 
came to church with me. At length, 
he became so interested that he asked 
for instructions, was baptized, and 
has been a faithful Catholic during 
the 18 years since. 

Mrs. Robert Hughes. 


mv husband realized he was 


on, new husband 


I was visirinc a college chum of 
mine during the holidays, a long time 
ago. The family was intensely anti- 
Catholic, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to make life miserable for their 
housemaid, a devout Catholic immi- 


grant who had not yet mastered the 
English language. 

The eldest boy, also a college stu- 
dent, made himself cruelly obnoxious. 
Although I was not a Catholic and 
had attracted to Catho- 
licism, I did know history. I under- 
took to defend the maid. On 
occasion, the poor girl thanked me 
tearfully, “IT don’t know 


never been 
one 


saving, 
d > 


whether vou believe all vou have been 
saying, but it is true; | am going to 

ieee 
pray every day for your conversion. 


Her prayers worked. A short time 
later I was induced to visit a Catholic 
church for the first time in my life, 
and after that the rest of the road was 
Sr. M. Francis, O.S.U. 


1S, 


short. 


Our FAMILY’s TREK through the 
Open Door started afternoon 
when our eldest daughter, then a 
junior at the University of California, 
got sleepy in class. 

We lived a great distance from the 
school, and the only our 
daughter could find to ride with was 
a Catholic. On this particular after- 
noon her driver was at a lecture at 
the university Newman club, and 
would be delayed an hour. That gave 
Jean a chance to catch up on sleep: 
the Newman club had a lovely girls’ 
lounge. 

But Jean never got to the lounge. 
To reach it, she had to pass within 
hearing distance of the lecture hall. 
So intrigued was she by what she 
heard of the lecture that she stayed 
to enroll for instructions. Ultimately 
the sleepy girl was baptized, and is 
now a Sister. Almost all of the 
family followed her into the Church. 

N.R.P. 


one 


pe rson 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
1 
paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be returned.] 
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What Would Vou Like to 
Know A\bout the Church? 


Non-Catholics are invited to sub- 
mit questions about the Church. Write 
us; we will have your ques stions an- 
swered. If your question is selected to 
be answered publicly in The Catholic 
Digest, you will receive a lifelong 
subscription to this magazine. Write 
to The Catholic Digest, 2959 N. 
Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 

This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER 
To the Editor: Although I am not 
a Catholic, my daughter is. She 
takes your magazine, and I have 
been enjoying it for several months. 

I thought that the Catholic 
Church did not allow remarriage 
after divorce. But a Protestant friend 
says she knows some Catholics who 
have been divorced and remarried 
and who still receive the sacraments. 
I told her that the Church must 
have given them an annulment. Or 
does the Church grant divorces in 
some instances? 

Would you explain the different 
factors that said make a Catholic 
marriage invalid? 

If a Catholic obtained a civil 
divorce, remarried without consent 
of the Church, and had children 
by her second husband, what would 
she have to do to be reinstated in 


the Church? 


who is 


If my Protestant friend, 
would 


divorced, were to remarry, 
she have to leave her second hus- 
band in order to join the Catholic 
Church? In case her first marriage 
had been annulled instead, what 
then? R. A. Akers. 


THE ANSWER 

By J. D. Conway 
I wish I could give a simple an- 
swer to each of your questions, Mr. 
Akers, but I cannot, because the 
subject is too complicated. As a gen- 
marriage, once validly 
lasts until one of the 
But sometimes a mar- 
valid when it 
and sometimes even a 
can be 


eral rule, a 
contracted, 


parties dies. 
seems to be 


riage 
really isn’t; 
valid contract of marriage 
dissolved. 

So I am going to try to give you 
a summary of the laws of God and 
his Church regarding the indissolu- 
bility of marriage. However, I am 
going to ask you a favor: if you are 
not prepared to read this carefully, 
please do not read it at all, because 
you would find that a casual reading 
would confuse rather than clarify. 

We must start by giving some 
definitions and making some dis- 
tinctions. We should clearly under- 
stand the difference between a 
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declaration of nullity and the dis- 
solution of a marriage bond. z 


declaration of nullity is simply a 

official statement of proven fact; it 
has no effect on a marriage bond, 
because no real marriage bond ever 


existed. The dissolution of a mar- 
riage bond does have an effect on 
an existing bond; it breaks and de- 
stroys it. 

Declaration of nullity: It occasion- 
ally happens that a man and woman 
into an apparent agreement 

looks like a marriage; but 
examination reveals that 
essential missing 
from their agreement, so that it 
never became a real, valid contract. 
We will later indicate and explain 
some of the things which might be 
missing. But suppose that the 
Church examines a seeming mar- 
riage of this kind and finds that it 
was never valid, never a real mar- 
riage at all; she will declare that 
fact as she finds it. 

Dissolution of a marriage bond. 
There are a limited number of cases 
in which it is possible for the 
Church to dissolve the bond of a 
real marriage. In these cases, the 
bond, while real and valid, is not so 
sealed and ratified as to be absolute- 
ly indissoluble. 

Some more distinctions and defi- 
nitions are going to be necessary 
before I can expect this to make any 
sense to you. All marriages are made 
by contract. For baptized people 
this contract is also a sacrament. 
When husband and wife live to- 


enter 
which 
closer 


something was 
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gether they consummate their mar- 
riage by physical relationship. All 
three of these elements, the con- 
tract, the sacrament, and the con- 
summation, are required to make a 
marriage completely ratified and in- 
dissoluble. Let us consider each 
element briefly. 

1. As a contract, marriage results 
from an agreement between a man 
and a woman, by which they mu- 
tually give and receive certain rights 
and assume corresponding obliga- 
tions. Generally speaking, if an 
agreement is to make a valid con- 
tract it must be sincere and honest; 
it must embrace all the essential 
features of the contract; it must be 
made between parties who are ca- 
pable of giving the rights involved 
and fulfilling the obligations; and 
it must be made with that external 
solemnity or formality which the 
law or the nature of the contract 
requires. 

We believe that the contract of 
marriage was established by al- 
mighty God and that it is by nature 
holy. It permits a man and woman 
to live together in chastity and 
fidelity and in mutual love and 
cooperation. It permits them to 
cooperate intimately with God Him- 
self in the creation of a human 
personality, destined to eternal life. 

Indissolubility is a natural fea- 
ture of this marriage contract. This 
is true because permanency is re- 
quired for the full development of 
marital love, for the security of the 
home and the welfare of children, 
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and for order and stability in socie- 
ty. However, that marriage which 
results from a contract alone is not 
so absolutely indissoluble that God 
cannot permit occasional exceptions, 
as he did permit in Old Testament 
times, and as St. Paul indicates in 
I Cor. 7, 12-16. C1 will quote these 
verses later. ) 

2. Our Lord Jesus Christ made 
the contract of into a 
sacrament for Christian people, that 
is, for those who have been bap- 


marriage 


tized. I haven’t the space here, Mr. 
\kers, to explain what a sacrament 
is, but it does make marriage much 
more holy than it before. It 
makes marriage a means of personal 
sanctification for the husband and 


was 


wife. Because it unites them in grace 
and supernatural charity as well as 
in their natural love, it makes their 
marriage more permanent and in- 
dissoluble than it would be if it 
were an ordinary contract. 

3. Marriage, then, is made by 
contract, and further ratified by 
being a sacrament, but it is not com- 
pletely sealed and consummated 
until husband and wife actually 
live together and by their union 
with each other give and receive 
the rights promised in their agree- 
ment. 

Now, keeping these three ele- 
ments of marriage in mind, we can 
make a firm general statement 
which can guide us through the 
rest of our discussion. Once a valid 
contract of marriage has been made 
between two baptized persons and 
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has then been consummated by 
their marital life together it cannot 
be dissolved by any power on earth. 
Such a marriage has all three of 
the elements discussed above: it 1. is 
a contract, 2. is a sacrament, and 
3. has been consummated. 


Let us suppose, however, that one 
of these three elements of a com- 
plete marriage is missing. If the 


contract is missing, or is essential] 


defective, there is no marriage at 
all. There can be 
dissolving the bond, or of granting 

5 é 5 


no que stion of 


a divorce or annulment. 
You 


something which does not exist; 


cannot dissolve or annul 
you can simply declare its non- 
existence, its nullity. If the sacra- 
ment is missing, the contract can 
be dissolved under certain limited 
circumstances, as St. Paul tells us in 
I Cor. 12-16. And if the mar- 
riage has never been consummated, 
even though it is a valid contract 
and a sacrament, there is a possi- 
bility of dissolving it, even though 
such a dissolution may be very difh- 
cult to obtain. 

In cases where the contract is 
invalid we have declarations of 
nullity. In cases where the sacra- 
ment is absent we may have the 
Pauline Privilege, or, in more gen- 
eral terms, the Privilege of the 
Faith. And if it can be proved that 
the husband and wife have never 
lived together in marital relation- 
ship, we may have a dispensation 
from the nonconsummated bond. 

It is highly probable, Mr. Akers, 
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that those Catholics known by your 
Protestant friend to have been di- 
vorced and remarried have received 
declarations of nullity from the 
Church. Ordinarily the Church will 
not investigate the validity of a 
marriage contract until asked to do 
so by either husband or wife. 

Sometimes this investigation will 
be very difficult and complicated. 
It is always careful and thorough. 
It may reveal one of three general 
types of defect which would make 
the marriage null and void: 1. lack 
of form or defect of that form; 2. an 
impediment; or 3. lack of proper 
consent. We will take a brief glance 
at each of the three. 

Lack of form. The law of the 
Church requires that a Catholic 
be married before a priest and two 
witnesses, and this is required under 
pain of nullity, so that if a Catholic 
tries to get married in some other 
way, e.g., before a minister, or a 
‘ustice of the peace, his contract 
is invalid and produces no marriage 
at all. This law does not apply to 
non-Catholics when they marry be- 
‘Canons 1094 
Canon 


tween themselves 
and 1099 of the Code of 
Law). 

In cases of this kind the facts are 
usually easy to prove and the legal 
procedure for a declaration of nulli- 
ty rather simple. A baptismal certifi- 
cate will prove that one is a Catholic 
and a marriage certificate will show 
that he was married by a justice of 
the peace. The great majority of 
declarations of nullity given by the 


TO KNOW 
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Church in the U.S. are given be- 
cause of “lack of form”: a Catholic 
tried to get married “outside the 
Church,” and his attempted mar- 
riage has no value at all. 

In rare cases, even though a mar- 
riage takes place betore a_ priest, 
there might be a substantial defect 
in the required formalities which 
would make the marriage invalid. 
This may be difficult to prove and 
the procedure for its investigation 
is long and complicated. 

Impediments. There are 13 im- 
pediments which not only forbid 
marriage between certain persons 
Ce.g., cousins) but also make the 
marriage invalid if attempted in spite 
of the impediments. The impedi- 
ments result directly from Church 
law, but some of them already exist 
from the law of God, from the very 
nature of things. In deserving cases, 
the Church will sometimes grant a 
dispensation from the impediments 
she creates by her own law; she 
cannot dispense from those which 
result from the law of God. 

I cannot explain all 13 of the im- 


pediments here; I will discuss only 


the ones which are better known or 
might occur more frequently: 

1. Bond of a previous marriage. 
A man who has a living wife may 
not marry another. A woman may 
not divorce her husband and validly 
marry another man. Efforts to do so 
result in an invalid second union 
which may look like a marriage to 
the casual observer and may be 
recognized as a marriage by the 
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state but is actually no marriage at 
all. 

In these cases the second mar- 
riage can usually be proved invalid 
without too much difficulty. John 
and Mary are husband and wife, 
but John gets a divorce and goes 
through a marriage ceremony with 
Susan. Then Susan divorces him 
and meets a Catholic man whom 
she wishes to marry. She asks the 
Church to declare her marriage to 
John invalid, because John had 
living wife. A few marriage certifi- 
cates, divorce decrees, and identifi- 
cation papers will probably provide 
the proof necessary. 

2. Disparity of worship. A bap- 
rae Catholic is forbidden to marry 
a nonbaptized person, and if he 
attempts to do so in spite of the 
law, his marriage is invalid. The 
Church will often grant a dispensa- 
tion from this impediment if there 
are good reasons and the required 
promises are signed. 

3. Blood relationship. Unless the 
Church grants a dispensation, near 
relatives may not marry each other. 

4. Impotency. By the very nature 
of things a person may not validly 
enter into a contract which he is 
err of fulfilling. 

Age. A young lady m may not 
wit validly until she is 14; a 
young man must be 16. 

The remaining impediments 
which make a marriage invalid are: 
affinity, i.e., relationship resulting 
from marriage; public honesty; Holy 
Orders; solemn vows; kidnaping for 


purpose of marriage; crime; spiritual 
relationship, resulting from Baptism; 
and adoption, where state law makes 
the relationship of adoption an in- 
validating impediment. 

Lack of free and proper consent. 
There can be no real contract of 
marriage unless both parties give 
their consent freely, and Licaudaie 
intend to contract marriage as God 
established it. If a person were 
forced into marriage or driven into 
it by unjust fear, his marriage would 
be invalid. If the parties, in con- 
tracting marriage, were to make an 
agreement between themselves en- 
tirely contrary to the purpose of 
marriage or directly opposed to its 
essential properties, their marriage 
would be invalid. You may find this 
statement complicated, but let me 
assure you that the problems in- 
volved are much more complicated. 
Proofs of nullity on these grounds 
are extremely difficult, and the 
process of investigation is long and 
exacting. 

Here are some ex xamples: : John 
goes through a ceremony of mar- 
riage with Susan because her father 
is standing right behind him with 
a shotgun. Force and fear might 
well make this marriage invalid. In 
another case there is no shotgun, 
but John simply goes through the 
ceremony so that the neighbors 
won't talk quite so much about the 
baby Susan expects. He makes it 
very clear to her that he does not 
consider it a real marriage and does 
not plan to live with her. He has an 
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intention contrary to the marriage 
itself. 

In still another case, John and 
Susan make it perfectly clear that 
they will give marriage a trial, but 
if they start fighting they will get 
a divorce. They have an agreement 
contrary to the permanency of mar- 
riage. In still another case, John 
and Susan might firmly agree that 
they would never have any children 
in their marriage. Such an agree- 
ment might well be contrary to the 
primary purpose of marriage, and so 
make it invalid. 

The fact that John’s marriages 
are invalid in these cases is one 
thing, but proving them invalid is 
quite another problem. Intentions 
are hard to prove. And the Church 


will not declare a marriage invalid 
unless it is definitely proved so. 
Now suppose that a marriage is 


valid, a real contract, but is not a 
sacrament. The parties to the mar- 
riage are not baptized persons, or 
at least one of them is not bap- 
tized. Under ordinary conditions 
such a contract of marriage is in- 
dissoluble, but in certain limited 
circumstances it can be dissolved 
in favor of the faith, which usually 
means that the dissolution permits 
a convert to join the Church, re- 
ceive Baptism, and 
faith. In most cases the existing 
bond of marriage is dissolved by 
the Pauline Privilege, to which we 
have twice referred already (I Cor. 
, 12-16). 

St. Paul has been explaining the 


practice the 
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command of the Lord that a wife 
must not depart from her husband, 
and a husband must not put away 
his wife. Then he continues: “If 
any brother has an unbelieving wife 
and she consents to live with him, 
let him not put her away. And if 
any woman has an unbelieving 
husband and he consents to live 
with her, let her not put away her 
husband. . . . But if the unbeliever 
departs, let him depart. For a 
brother or sister is not under bond- 
age in such 

This privilege of St. Paul, the 
Pauline Privilege, applies only to 
the marriage of two nonbaptized 
persons. It presumes that one of 
them has, since the marriage, be- 
come a Christian and received Bap- 
tism, but that the other one remains 
unbaptized, and refuses to be bap- 
tized. Furthermore, the nonbaptized 
partner refuses to live with the 
Christian in peace and harmony. In 
this case, when all the facts are 
proved, the new convert may be 
permitted to marry a Catholic. This 
second marriage, which is a sacra- 
ment, dissolves the first marriage, 
which was only a contract. 

Now suppose that the husband 
has been baptized, but the wife has 
not, or vice versa; their marriage is 
still not a sacrament. It is a valid 
contract, and it has been consum- 
mated, but the sacramental element 
is missing. And remember that gen- 
eral principle we indicated before: 
the only marriage which cannot be 
dissolved at all is the consummated 


cases. 
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bond of a true sacramental marriage. 

In this case, John, a_ baptized 
Methodist Cor Lutheran, or Mor- 
mon) married Susan, a nonbaptized 
person. They get a divorce; then 
John becomes a Catholic and wants 
to marry a Catholic. It is possible 
that his marriage to Susan can be 
dissolved in favor of the faith. The 
same would be true if Susan were 
the one who became a convert. 

\ dissolution of this kind is 
rather difficult to obtain, however. 
It can be granted only by the Pope, 
and he will not grant it unless 1. the 
essential facts are clearly proved, 
especially the non-Baptism of one 


of the parties; 2. there is a very 
| 


good spiritual reason for granting 


it; e.g., it will permit a convert to 
practice the faith and a family to be 
raised Catholics; and 3. no scandal 
or harm to religion will be caused 
by granting it: society in general 
must not suffer that an individual 
may receive a favor. 

Now we come to the dispensation 
from a nonconsummated marriage. 
Two baptized persons have entered 
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a valid marriage. It is both a con- 
tract and a sacrament. But the two 
have not lived 
band and wife; their marriage has 
not been Such a 
situation is rare, and the fact of it 


together as hus 
consummated. 


is extremely hard to prove. But 


occasionally it does happen, and 
sometimes it can be proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt. In that case, 
if it is for the evident good of souls, 
the Church will dissolve the non- 
Here 
only the Pope can grant the favor. 

The 
mental bond, or of a 
mated bond is a kind of annulment. 
The Church, using the authority 
given her by her divine Founder, 


consummated bond. again, 


dissolution of a nonsacra 
nonconsum- 


Jesus Christ, nullifies the contract 
which exists. She considers this a 
favor, not a right; and she grants 
it only for the spiritual welfare of 


\nd 


Church can 


the parties involved. again, 
remember this: the 
never, under any circumstances, dis 
solve the valid two 
baptized persons who have lived 


marriage of 


together as husband and wife. 


There was no traffic light at the intersection, so I waited impatiently for a 
break in the line of passing cars. As I stood there, an elderly woman came 
along, and a little later, a Cub Scout. The boy looked up at me, turned away 
quickly, hesitated, and then tugged at the woman’s coat. “May I help you 


across the street?” he said softly. 


The lady smiled. “No, thank you,” she said, patting him on the head. “I 


think that I can make it all right.” 


The boy swallowed hard. “Then would you mind seeing me across?” he 


asked, blushing. 


Charles Ruffing. 





July Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


The Bridge at Andau 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


FOREWORD TO The 
Andau, James A. 
“At dawn, on 

1956, Russian communism 

its true character to the 
With a ferocity and barbar- 
it 
a 


N HIS 
i] Bridge 
Michener says, 
Nov P + 


sh wed 
world. 


ism unmatched in recent history, 


moved its brutal tanks against 
defenseless population seeking es- 
cape the of com- 
munism, and destroyed it. 

“After what the Russians did to 
Hungary, after their destruction of 
a magnificent city, and after their 
treatment of fellow communists, the 
world need no longer have even the 
slimmest doubt as to what Russia’s 
intentions are.” I lungary, 
Michener, has laid bare 


from terrors 


points out 
the great 
Russian lie. 

“In Hungary, 
strated that her program is simple,’ 
“Infiltrate a target na- 
tion did in Bulgaria and 
Rumania); get immediate control 
of the police force Cas she did in 
Czechoslovakia); initiate a terror 
which removes all intellectual and 
labor leadership (as she did in 
Latvia and Estonia); deport to Si- 
beria troublesome people (as she did 
in Lithuania and Poland); and then 


Russia demon- 


he goes on. 


Cas she 


destroy the nation completely if 
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the least sign of independence 
shows itself. This final step in the 
Russian plan is what took place in 
Hungary. 

“From this point on it is difficult 
to imagine native-born communists 
in Italy America— 
trusting blindly that if they join the 
Russian orbit their fate will be any 
different. At the first invitation from 
some dissident communist group in- 
side - nation, Russian tanks will 
, destroy the capital city, ter- 
and deport 

camps in Central 
the local communist 
leaders organized the 
munist regime in the first place.” 


or France—or 


ride i 
sce ye population, 
to 
Asia most of 


slave-labor 


who com- 

Michener’s purpose is “to tell the 
story of a terror so complete that it 
That 
Budapest was destroyed by Russian 
but a greater tragedy 
the destruc- 
tion of Step by 
step, Michener reports ‘the rape of 
a city and its people. 

Nobody re: ally knew how it hap- 
Ten years of Russian iron 
had yoked a proud people. Then 
overnight, students thronged the 
streets of Budapest. They sang of 
freedom. 


is deadening to the senses. 
tanks is tragic; 


had alre: ude occurred: 
human decency.” 


pened. 
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The brutal avo (security police) 
fired on the students. In a moment 
the streets were black with people 
buzzing like angry wasps: intellec- 
tuals, workers, soldiers, communists, 
housewives, and, above all, hordes 
of teen-age boys and girls who had 


never known anything but com- 


munism. 

Such was their determined fury 
that a new government of the peo- 
ple seemed on the verge of establish- 


ing Hungarian freedom. Cardinal 
Mindszenty was released from his 
years of torture, and once again 
spoke to his people. 

It was at this moment that the 
Russians, who had promised to leave 
Hungary, came with thousands of 
tanks, and their infantry moved in. 
Noble buildings were destroyed. 
Families were buried alive in rub- 
ble. 

Mere children fought tanks with 
bottles of gasoline. Hundreds of the 
machines were destroyed, but other 
hundreds took their places. The 
Avo came out of rat holes, and 
hunted down the last freedom fight- 
ers. Everywhere in the streets were 
the bloody bodies of young men and 
girls. 

Last of all to surrender were the 
workers of Csepel. Holed up in 
their factory fortress, they made 
the Russians pay dearly for victory. 
A battered, bludgeoned city still 
showed its heroism in a series of 
strikes and the monumental scorn 
of passive resistance looking out 
from faces tight with hate. 
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All who could get away fled 
ward the Austrian border. There, 
at the edge of windswept marshes, 
was a footbridge, the bridge at 
Andau. Over its rough flooring 
poured hundreds of thousands of 
refugees from Russian terror. 

They still came toward freedom 
even after Russian border guards 
shot many of them down. On they 
came, wading out of the swamps 
after the bridge itself had been 
blown to bits. 

Michener has written a great 
book about a heroic people. As he 
was en route home from the Orient, 
the news of the Hungarian rebellion 
drew him like a magnet to the 
bridge at Andau. He interviewed 
hundreds of fighters, checking story 
against story until he was absolutely 
certain of his facts. With the insight 
and precision of a great artist “he 
selected his characters; an intellec- 
tual, a worker, a housewife, a 
soldier, and many others. Each of 
them is unforgettable; each of them 
sums up for his class the monu- 
mental hatred of communism. 

Michener took a risk in writing 
his book when and as he did. He 
took the risk with his eyes open, 
because if he didn’t, in view of the 
risk his Hungarian informants had 
taken, he would “henceforth be 
ashamed to walk among free men.” 

The Bridge at Andau is pub- 
lished by Random House, New 
York City (272 pp.) at $3.50—to 
Book Club members, $2.95. See 


announcement on back cover. 
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What happens to 100 copies of the 
Catholic Digest in a parish? 


Each copy will be read 
by the people in 100 
families. Then, 18 
people will put it away 
in a safe place. They 
save it and it goes out 
of circulation 


Sap 
C 


But 66 people will pass 
it on to someone else 
They mail it to mis 
sionaries, to Aunt 
Marthaor Uncle Henry, 
or they give it to the 
family next door 


Furthermore, 30 of 
those 66 people will 
give it toanon-Catholic 
to read. And he in turn 
will show it to other 
non-Catholics, so that 
the total non-Catholic 
readers of that one copy 
passed on will be 3.3. 


9 people will throw it 
into the waste basket 
and those 9 copies go 
out of circulation. 


Z 


aw! 


LOOK AT IT ANOTHER WAY... 


100 copies are purchased. Besides reach- 
ing 100 Catholic families, those 100 copies 
will reach 33 non-Catholic families. And 
the number of non-Catholics who will 
read most of the articles in that issue will 
be 99. 


These figures won’t apply to a parish if it 
is all or almost all Catholic. But if it con- 
forms to the national average (about 14 
Catholic to 24 Protestant), the non-Cath- 
olic audience will be one to each copy. 


Each copy of the Catholic Digest is read 
by an average of 8 persons. Therefore, 
every 100 copies of the Catholic Digest 
will be read by 800 persons, 99 of whom 
will be non-Catholics. 


We also know why so many people 
read each copy. There is only one reason: 


THEY LIKE IT! 


Gn? 


WILL REACH 33 
NON-CATHOLIC. 
Readvin, 


WILL BE 
READ BY 


800 


PERSONS 


pnniaeRE 


EACH a 
100 PEO 
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Reduced Price of only $2.95 plus a few cents postage and handling. 

All CDBC books are FULL LENGTH and often sell for $4.00, $5.00 
or even as much as $6.00! 

I may reject any new selection by simply returning the monthly card 
conveniently provided, by the date specified. 

I agree to purchase at least 4 selections during the next 12 months 
to retain membership privileges. After my first year, I may purchase as 
few books as I wish, or — none at all! 


NAME 


ADDRESS... 
ES eae eeeeceeee ZONE 


( Please Print) 


STATE... ei hee < pola 
AN CANADA~Mail to: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont) 


pn ss seca th Meee 


Or ALLS 





